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111 presenting to the public this little liook 
on Primary Ivdiication Acts in Wiclia, the 
IJclucatiou Committee of tlie Ca^mtta Y. M. 
C. A. wants to make clear the ]nirpose 
of this contemplated series dealing with 
matters of civic interest. The Committee is 
convinced that national iin^gress is dependent 
on the creation of public opinion which will 
be constantly vigilant, rightly informed, and 
constructive in its criticisms. It is the pur- 
pose of the Committee to issue from time to 
time pamphlets which deal with practical 
subjects of public interest and there b}/ h(i/p 
to form an enlightened opinion on these 
matters. It must however be understood 
that while the Committee is responsible for 
the publication of these pamphlets, responsi- 
bility for the opinions expressed therein is 
entirely that of the writer. 




ATJTPIOR’S PREFACE. 

We live in an a^e when the question is not 
zuhctJicr but how the inasvses in India fire to be 
educated. The followino- brief stfJdy of the 
Primary Ivdueation Acts in India is intended 
for those who are interested in the question of 
introduction of compulsory primaiy education 
in India. In Chapter I, Government’s educa- 
tional polic3^ from iqcx:) to 1917 has been 
sketched ; in Chapter II the summaries of 
the Pvducation Acts of Bombay, Madras, 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the Punjab, the 
United Provinces, and the Central Provinces 
have been given to enable the reader to mal'se 
a comparative study of their provisions ; and 
in Chapter III, the progress made in different 
provinces since the passing of the Acts has 
been very briefly described, and some general 
remarks have been ^nade regarding Muham- 
madan education, women’s education, medium 
^of instruction, and removal ^f defects in the 
existing Bengal Primary Education Act. The 
Acts of several other provinces in India are 
also defective i^nd can be amended and impiwv- 
ed on.theJines suggested for the Bengal Act. 
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If these pat^es can assist llie general pub- 
lie, especially the nienibers of tlie legislative 
councils, municipal corporations, district 
and union l)oards, and ineinbcrs of the teach- 
ing prufesoion, in taking a keen interest in 
tlie matter of introduction of compulsory 
primary education in the country, their jnir- 
])ose will have been fuHilled. 

To my friend, Mr. F. 15. James, General 
vSecretary, Y. M. C. A., Calcutta, 1 am dee])ly 
thankful for his kindly interest and effort in 
cniinection with the publication of the book. 

I wish also to express my gratitude to 
Mr. 15. IC Oaten, Director of Public Jnstruc- 
lion, Bengal, for kindly writing the Introduc- 
tion to tliis little book. 


C \nCi:TTA. 
lAbruarv, 1925 . 


J. M. vSuN 



INTRODUCTION. 


A Prominent Bengali jniblic man once 
said ‘T would not hold office as a Minister for 
one day, if I could not do something for pri- 
mar^^ education.’^ 

A.s Mr. Sen’s little book shows, the 
machinery which has been ])rovided in Bengal 
by the Bengal Primary Education Act of 1919 
is defective. “Unless the Municipalities, 
District Boards and Union Boards” he writes 
“seriously take \\p the question of introducing 
compulsory primary edt:cation in tlieir res- 
pective areas in accordance with the jmovisions 
of the Act, hardly any further progress wiy 
be made in the spread of ])rimary education in 
Bengal. ” 

The speaker referred to in the lirst sen- 
tence, therefore, if he became a Minister, 
would either have to resign office, or intro- 
duce a new Primary ijducalion Act. Mr. Sen 
indicates in his little book what changes he 
•considers necessary. The clftef cliauRe which 
he “Jidyocates is the recommendation that 
power be taketi by the Government of Bengal 
to compel the local authority to levy an edu- 
cation ‘teSs^vhen necessary. He also recoin- 
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mends the Government of Bengal legis- 
late to the effect that they will pay to the local 
authorities in Bengal a definite share not 
exceeding two-thirds of the expenditure on 
priinar Cl education, instead of the present offer 
of half'aii-l half. 

Mr. Sen also points out that no special 
pro\’ision has been made in the present Act to 
enforce its provisions in any area whose local 
authority has made default in any of the re- 
quii'ements of the Act. He desires a clause 
to the effect that if the local authority in any 
area fai^s to carry out the jwovision of the 
Act, the Government of Bengal shall appoint 
such person or persons as may be considered 
necessary to carry out its provisions in any 
local area, and any person so appointed shall 
exercise all the powers of a local authority 
including the ])o\vers for the assessment and 
collection of the education cess under the Act. 

Here then is a programme for some 
futurejj, Minister. Its feasibility depends on 
many factors. He must, according to Mr. 
Sen, com])el local taxation. If Mr. Biss**? 
estimates are right, this would amount to 
Rs. 66/- lakhs recurring. He must be pre- 
pared to raise from provincial taxation twice 

* Written on the i6th February, 1925. 


as niucli as the share of the local aiithofi^ties. 
Many questions arise. Could he keej) the 
suppoit of the people throuij:h its elected re- 
])resentatives while imposiiii;* this burden? 
And more important questions still, are the 
taxable resources of the IVovincc equ>a to the 
strain? Are the local administrative autho- 
rities equal to the immense burden of work 
involved? Can the teachers necessary be 
trained quickly? And so on. 

The questions demand an answer which 
time and history will i^ive. But those who 
like ’myself and Mr. Sen believe in the total 
disappearance of illiteracy from Bcni^al with- 
in a reasonable period trust ti> that t^rowiiye 
spirit of i^eiiiiine patriotism which properly 
ref^arded is the most hopeful sii 4 .n of modern 
I'jolitical development in India. Bent^al al- 
ready feels it is a slur upon her nationhood 
that the greater part of her population is 
illiterate. We need not stop to consider who 
is responsible : our imiiuediatc j)roblem is how 
to put it right. Stir the national conscience 
t(i its depth and the battle is wfjiii. And as to 
capacity? “The truth is” wrote the late 
Mr. Jack* “that JBengal at least is more lightly 
taxed than any gther civilized country in tlit , 
world ; and, 4:ot only more lightly taxed, but 
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far iiiorc lightly taxed.*’ But whether or 
not Bengal can bear the necessary taxation, 
local and provincial, it is obvious that it could 
only be imposed by the people’s own will. 
“It is impossible” wrote Mr. Jack “for alien 
rulers force material benefits upon a pco])le 
which has not learnt to desire them, unless 
they can be introduced without any heavy 
increase in taxation”. So it is obvious that 
a condition jirecedeiit to an advance in 
Primary Ivlueation is a ministry with a 
majority Ixdiind it determined to take money 
from the ])eople and give it back to them in 
the form of good schools. One feels that the 
electorate will need a gfK)d deal of education 
before a Minister determined to carry through 
the ])oIicv outlined by Mr. Sen could rely on 
not being harassed by o]>position to the 
proj)osed imposts. But those of us who 
beliexe in the future of Bengal know that the 
Man prepared to fight through till the day is 
won will in due course be forthcoming and 
those of us like Mr. Sen and myself whose 
duty it will be to work for him will deem it a 
privilege. 

One word more. To those who-hesitate, 
through financial or politit;al fears, I would 
commend Mr. Fisher’s inspLting, words, 
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quoted by Mr. Lajpat Rai in liis bodx on 
“National Education in India”. 

The province of i>oi)iilar e<luralioii is to e([nii> 
the men and women of this country for the tasks of 
citizenshi]). All are called upon to live, nuyiy are 
called ni)on to die, for the coniinunity of v^iicli they 
form a part. That they should lx? re.scnecl from the 
dnmh helplessness of ij^norance is, if not a precept 
of the eternal conscience, at least an elementary ])art 
of iiolitical prudence, tci which th.e prospecti\'e en- 
franchisement of several million new voters ... adds 
a singular emphasis. Rut the arRinncnt does not rest 
upon 't^rou lids of jmlitical prudence alone, but upon 
the rii^lit of human l)eini>-s to \k considered as ends 
in theni.selves, and to be entitled, so far as our 
imperfect social arrani’ements may i)ernut, to know 
and enjoy all the best that life can offer in the sphere 
of knowledge, emotion and hope. 

Thc.se words of a former Education 
Minister in Eni^land were written not of 
Indians, but of English men. But they apply 
with even stronger c’4nphasis to those dis- 
inherited sons and daughters of Bengal who 
s^and increasing^ helple.ss in the presence of 
a growingly complex and dillicult Vorld. 
‘•The caTpital of^ a country does not consist in 
cash or paper bi^t in the brains and bodies rtf 
the peopje^wljo inhabit it”. By denying the 
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people schools, just as much as by starving 
tlieir bodies, we allow “the human capital of 
the country, our most jn'ccious possession, to 
run to waste“. Thus common human justice 
and self interest combine to iirge us to work 
for the'' great object of universal literacy, 
which will lift Bengal and all India to a posi- 
tion in the world’s polity which is at present 
far be^'ond its reach. 

But iK'forc we can hope for a real forward 
movement, much political spade work and 
propaganda will be necessary to break down 
the barriers of ignorance which impede those 
who arc working for the spread of compulsory 
primary education. It is in the hope that 
Mr. Sen’s book will help to lay that founda- 
tion of knowledge which is essential to sound 
thinking on the problem of Primary Educa- 
tion in India that I gladly introduce his book 
with this note. Mr. Sen has in England and 
in India made Primary Educational adminis- 
tration one of his special studies. That his 
studies will be fruitful, and assist towards a 
practical solution of a problem that has 
hitherto balTled everybody, is my garnest 
hope. 

" Calcutta, 

February j 6 , 1^25. E-r.-F. Oatkn. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION ACTS 
IN INDIA- A SrUDY. 


CHAPTER I. 

Government’s Educational Policy from 1900-1917. 

I. 

In iSog under orders of the Govermnenl 
of* India Mr. Cotton made a review of the 
educational problems f)f India. The review 
covered the methods of organisation, 
tendencies and results of Indian educatif)n as 
a whole, from the ]mimarv schools io tlje 
universities. The Governor General of India, 
(then Lord Cnrzon), presided at a conference of 
officials from the Departments of Kdneation of 
different provinces held at Simla in September, 
190T, to formulate^ a comprehensive educa- 
tional policy. The resolutions of the conference 
were mostly iinanimous. These were for- 
\yardcd to the heads of prox incial go\^rnments 
anS • local administrations. They also 
concurred with the general policy of education 
disci\^jse^ ill the conference and embodied in 
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the re>jl)lutions. On receiving the opinions of 
the .proviAcial heads, the Governor General in 
Council issued a Resolution on the Indian 
Kducational Policy on the iith March, 1904. 

This Resolution covered all branches of 
education but as regards primary education 
the policy enunciated therein was as follows : — 

“The Go\'erninent of India fully accept 
the pro]:)osition that the active extension of 
primary education is one of the most im]X)rtant 
duties of the State. They undertake this 
resjxmsibility, not merely on general grounds, 
but because, as Lord Lawrence observed in 
iS6(S, ‘among all the sources of difficulty in 
our administration and of possible danger to 
tile stability of our Government there are few 
s<? serious as the ignorance of the people.’ To 
the ]icople themselves, moreover, the lack of 
education is now a more serious disadvantage 
than it was in more primitive days. By the 
extension of railways the economic side of 
agriculture in India lias I^ecn greatly develop- 
ed, and the cultivator has been brought into 

contact with the commercial world, and has 
' ... * 
been involved in transactions in which an 

illiterate man is at a great disadvantage. ^ The , 

material benefits attaching to education have 

al the same time increased with the develop- 
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merit of schemes for introducing •Ittiproved* 
agricultural methods, for opening *hgrici^ltural 
hanks, for strengthening the legal ])osition of 
tlie cultivator, and for generally improving the 
conditions of rural life. Such schemes depend 
largely for their success upon the^ influence of 
■education permeating the in asses and render- 
ing them accessible to ideas other than those 
sanctioned by tradition.” . . . . “In so 

far as District or Munici]xil Boards are re- 
quired to devote their funds to education, 
primary education should have a predominant 
<’laim upon tlieir expenditure. The adminis- 
•tration of primary schools by local bodies is 
already everywhere subject to the general 
supervision of the Education Department as 
regards tuitional matters ; but the degree of 
control differs in different imninces and where 
it is most complete primary education is most 
advanced. It is impossible to extend that 
control to financial matters, as there are other 
objects besides edi;cation which have legitimate 
claims upon local funds. But it is essential, 
in order to ensure that the claims of primary 
education receive due attention, tlmt the edu- 
cational authorities should be heard when 
resources are being allotcd, and that the\ 
shgyldjiavc the opportunity of carrying tTieii 
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rcprcserA'alions to higher authority in the 
event, of th6ir being disregarded. In future^ 
therefore, so iniieli of the budget estimates of 
District or Municipal Boards as relates to 
educational charges will be submitted through 
the Inspector to the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion before sanction*' (paras 14 and 19 of the 
Resolution). 

Although a provision in the Kast India 
Act of 1813 empowering the Governor General 
of India to spend one lakh of rip^ees each year 
for the purpose of education was the first 
legislative admission of the right of education 
to participate in the public re\enues of India,- 
and though the TCducatiou Despatch of 1854 
issued by the Court of Directors of the East 
Indhi Company (rc-aflRrmed by Lord Stanley, 
the first Secretary of State for India, in his 
Despatch of 1859) was the first basis for a 
state educational programme iii India, it is in 
the Indian PMucational Policy of 
find for the first time the Government of India 
declaring that the rapid spread of primary 
education is one of the foremost duties of the 
State. 

Effect was given to the Resolution bv the 
provincial governments. Though, on the 
vvhole, the changes made were much the same 
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in all the prcn inccs, yet they were nuJlLlified to 
a certain extent to suit the local needs, e:#hibit- 
ing great variety in their ap])lication. 

II. 

Ivxcept ill the Boni])ay PrcTsidency in all 
other provinces there were primary dcjjart- 
iiieiits attached to the secoiulary schools. In 
the secoiuhirv schools in Jlonibay no such 
depart ment had existed. They took in pupils 
who had ])assed through tlie first four 
standards of the common vernacular schools. 

• Put as education in the primary schools was 
not compulsory, the children of the well-to-do 
and the middle class ])eople used to receive 
their instruction in the three R’s and «the 
rudiments of History and Geography at home 
under private teachers, till they were fit to 
join the lowest form in the secondary schools. 
In other provinces, though there were primary 
departments attached to the secondary schools, 
nil pupils did not seek admi.ssion into the 
lowest form. Their guar^lians preferred to 
. give them some education at heftue before 
tliev were admitted to any school. Thus 
they could admitted to any form* they 
wei;e cojisidered fit for. The result was that 
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in all the provinces only the masses — and 
education not beino coinpulsory only a small 
pcrccnta.i^e of llieni — resorted to the primary 
scliools. Ik\sides the lower i)riniary and 
and iippc’* primary schools, there was another 
type of sclioal in ]')rovinces other than Bomba v 
and Madras, which ought truly to have been 
classed under jmiinary but which the Govern- 
ment of India at first used to consider as 
secondary for statistical purposes ; this type 
was known as tlie Middle Vernacular Schools. 
They had seven or eight standards above the 
infants’ class. The vast majority of the 
pujhls of the primary schools did not proceed 
to the secondary ; but those who liked to go 
up were drafted on to the latter at the point .at 
wh/ch the teaching of English was begun. 

The Government of India computed that 
in T907 tliere were over eighteen-million hoys 
of school-going age in India ; of these only 
little over 3-6 millions, i.c. about one-iiftli of 
the whole, were attending boys’ primary 
schools. As compared with the year 1902 the 
figure for 1907 showed an increase of -6 
million. Erom the beginning of the twentieth 
century the Government of India was aii^iious 
to accelerate the progress of education. In 
1902 the Imperial grant for education to^ all 
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provinces ainoniited to 40 lakhs of rupees. In 
1905 the Imperial grant was raised bV 35 h^lis 
annnallv, as a result of the Resolution on the 
Educational Policy of 1904. It was originally 
intended that this amount should be exclusive- 
ly devoted to primary education,, but this 
intention was not actually followed*in practice, 
a large part of the increased grant being spent 
annually for education other than primary. 
Hence in spite of the RcvSolution of 1904 the 
progress of primary education continued to be 
vslow. Nevertheless with the increased grant 
new primary schools were opened and the 
existing ones were enlarged. The number of 
schools increased from 92,226 in 1902 to 
102,947 in 1907. In the former year there 
were on an average 33 pujiils per scluxd, in tke 
latter year the average was 36. That the 
average number of school attendances increased 
in s])ite of extra provision of schools showed 
the willingness of the popnl alien to send their 
children to school. « The Government report 
says — ^‘This means that the spread of primary 
„ education has taken effect ;iot only by the 
pjovision of new schools, but also* by the 
enlargement ^of existing schools, or by im- 
proved attendaiiice at them ; and it tends ^Iso 
to shg^v tliat the demand for new schools is 
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equal to the supph^, for othewise the opening 
of ,ne\v schools which remained unfilled would 
tend to reduce the average number of ]nipils to 
a school. ”(t) 

It is interesting to note that in 1907 out 
of 102,947 schools mentioned ])reviously, only 
24,715 i.a. 24 per cent, were under public 
management and the rest, i.c. y 6 per cent, 
under private management. All these schools 
under ])rivate management followed the 
dejiartmental curriculum and rules, and so 
were styled ‘public institutions.’ But a 
number of them did not take any aid from the 
District or Munieijial Boards. Such schools 
were mostly ‘\enture’ schools in which the 
school master somehow eked out a living by 
fees and prc.sents in crops from the pupils. 
By this time, except in Bengal, the vast 
majority of schools all over India under private 
management but conforming to departmental 
rules, were receiving grants from the Boards. 
In most of the provinces the Government 
preferred to follow the policy, enunciated in 
the Despatch of.vi854, of aiding private enter- 
]n'ise rather than opening large number? . of 
Board Schools. With limited financial 

O) Fifth Quinquennial Review of Proj^rcss of Kducation 
in India, Vol. I., page 99. . • 1 i 
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resources they tliou<^ht it was the eheajjesi way 
of multiplying facilities for education. 

Besides these aided schools under private 
management, there were large numbers of 
schools not receiving any grants from the 
State. '['11080 were mostU’ indigenous schools 
of a religious character. 'Phey lefused to 
follow the departmental curriculum and were 
not under State inspection, always ])referring 
to remain outside dejiartmental inlluence ; 
tliey weie in consequence called ‘]iri\ate 
institutions.' In t 9<7 a little over 550,000 
boys wei'e in attendance at these ])rivate in.sti- 
tutions of an elementary character. The 
inclusion of this number would raise the 
percentage of school-attendance of the male 
population of school-going age in 1907 fronf 
19*1 to 22*6. 

The Indian Kducation Commission of 
1882-83 recommended the universal adoption 
of the principle of ‘payment by results' in 
awarding grants to ] 5 **imarv schools in India. 
In conformity to the hyducational Policy 
X^nunciated in March, 1904, this system was 
slowly given up and by the end of 190^ it was 
•almost •entirely alxilishcd, Burma being the 
only country ^vlierc it .still lingered. To^ 
replace i:li,e# system of payments by results the 
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^ i. 

methods which had been contrived to assess 
•ijKnits in primary schools were chanicteriscd 
by a health V variety in difTerent provinces. In 
igoy each aided primary school for boys 
received on an avcrai^c Rs. 43.3 from ])nblic 
funds ; the average amount received per boy 
worked out at Re. 1*3 per year. 

The a\erage annual expenditure on a 
]n'iniary scIhk)! stood at Rs. S5 in 1887 and at 
Rs. T33 in 1907. In 1887 the a^•erage cost of 
education per pupil in a primary school for 
boys had been Rs. 3; it became Rs. 3-7 in 
igo2 and rose to Rs. 3*9 in 1907. The size 
of the schools varied in different provinces 
according to the density of the po])ulation in 
them. Certain areas peopled by the higher 
castes had more schools than the areas inhabit- 
ed by tile lower. Yet, when we consider that 
in 1907 there existed on an average only one 
primary school to every to. 9 square miles of 

the country, the picture becomes a gloomy one. 
{ 

ITT. 

Oii the igth March, 1910, the following 
resolution was moved by Mr. G. K. GokhaJe, 
a non-official member rej)resenMng the Bombay 
Presidency, in the Imperial Legislative 
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CounciP*' for the introduction of free and 
compulsory primary education in Brit*ish 
fndia. — 

‘‘That this Council recommends tln.t ri 
beginning should be made in the direction of 
making elementary education free and 
compulsory throughout the country, and that 
a mixed commission of oflicials and non- 
ofjficials l)e a])pointed at an early date to frame 
definite projiosals.” 

In Jiioving the resolution Mr. Cokhale 
made an able speech in the course of which he 
urged that — 

■ (i) an Act, on the lines of the English 

education Act of 1870, should be ])assed con- 
ferring ]')owers upon local lx>dies in India to 
make elementary education C(^mpulsory i?i 
their areas ; 

(2) compulsion should only apply to boys 
and not to girls ; 

(3) the period of com]mlsion should l>e 
between 6 and to ye?irs of age ; 

(/j) the principle of compulsion should be 

^applied onlv in those areas where 33 per cent. 

’ . ' " • 

’'■•Priyr lo j()’i till' TA'‘<i‘'lntivr Ccnim il nf i1k- Ooxcrii- 
• nicirt r,f [jidia w.-j; cnllt'd tin- rmpcriMl Ia !-H si alive Onuicil. 
In aeeordanee with Ihe (hivernnuMit of India Act of tqtq* the 
name was ehan.tjed *n icj2i to Indian l.e. ri^^lative 
a second Chaniher known as the Council f)f Stale wa-s also 
created.* * * * 
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of tlic male populalioii of school-going age was 
aliiead\^ undergoing instruction at school ; 

(5) compulsory education should l)c free ; 

(6) the cost of education sliould be divided 
betwee.n tlie (jovernment and local bodies in 
tlie ])roportioii of 2:1; 

(7) there should be a separate Department 
of hhhication in llie Government of India, in 
eliargc of a member of tlic Executive Council ; 

{<S) the Government of India should take 
some re.s]x:)nsi:nlitv for the spread of education 
instead of throwing the whole of it on the 
provincial heads; there should be a dehnite 
programme before the Government of India, 
just as there was a programme for railways, 
which should be carried out steadily ^’^ear after 
year. 

At the end of the debate on the resolution 
the Home Memlx.‘r (the j)ost of the Education 
Member of the Government of India had not 
then been created) gave an assurance that the 
whole question would be carefully examined 
by the Government, and the resolution was 
withdrawn. 

In' the same 3^ear (1910) the Government 
of India created a separate Department of- 
,Edncation in charge of a Member of the 
Executive Council and asked it 1 to devise 
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sclieines for the extension of pi'iniary fdnen- 
tion. No cleiinile proposals were niacTe l)y tjic 
Department. Mr. Gokhale accaiii pressed the 
question of compulsory education before tiie 
same Council on the i6tli March, lyji, bv 
introduciui^- a ])rivate bill. The Bill had been 
drafted more or less on the lines pnt forward 
by him the ])revious year, at the time of the 
debate on his Resolution. The salient points 
of his Ibll “to make better ])rovision for the 
extension of elementary education” may be 
summarised as follows : 

(1) Before the provisions of the Act 
could be a])plied to anv area, the municipal or 
district board authorities must satisfy them- 
sehes that a certain percenta,<>e of boys and 
girls had already been receiving instruction*# 
at schools in areas under their jurisdiction : 
the percentage was to be fixed by the Depart- 
mental rules and must receive the sanction of 
the Governor General in Council. 

( 2 ) Any local aiithority might when the 
above condition was satisfied, apply the Act to 

J;he whole or any specified ;^rea within its 
jurisdiction ; whether the Act should be#ipplied 

•or not Tvas left entirely to its discretion ; even 
when the percentage fixed had been attaintd, 
the logaj ;ijit^iority might not enforce the Act. 



(3) Aiiotlier check was proposed by 
pr^>viding a clause that before any local 
authority could a])ply the Act, the consent of 
the Provincial Oovcrnnient had to be obtained. 

If. in any area the Act was enforced, the 
guardian of e\ cry lx)y of not less than six years 
and not in'ore than ten years of age, residing 
within that area, sliould cause him to attend 
a primary school. The provision of new schools 
and the recognition of the existing ones were 
to be left in the hands of the local authorities. 
The periods and number of days of scliool 
attendance were to be fixed by the Department 
of Public Instruction. 

Provisions were made in the Bill for the 
exemption of individuals, and particular 
classes or communities from the o])erations of 
the Act. Primary l?dncation was not to be 
free, but remission of fees was to be allowed 
on the ground of a guardian \s inability to pay, 
due to poverty or other causes. No fee was to 
be charged for a pupil ^vdiose parent’s income 
was less than Ks. lo a month. 

It was nqt contem]dated in the first 
instance that the provisions of the Bill should 
be ap])licd to girls; Imt later on the intention 
was that they should be includa^d also. vSehool 
attendance committees were to be . ijpppinted 
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and provisions were made for the puni:|jPiiiicnt 
of )L;iuirdians for any failure of their *\vards in 
eoinplyiiyt^ with the attendance rules. The 
local authority, with the sanction of the 
})roviucial <4o\erninent, might levy a special 
education rate. The income from the rate was 
to he supplemented by grants froiji the local 
government in a proportion to be fixed by the 
Governor General in Council. 

The Imperial Legishiti\e Council gave 
Mr. Goklialc permission to introduce the Bill, 
and invited the ojniiioiis of the local govern- 
ments, universities and public bodies upon it. 
These were obtained in February IQ12, and 
Mr. (h)khale on the i<Sth March moved that 
the Bill be referred to a vSelect Committee of 
15 members of the Council for detai leid 
examination of the clauses. That year he 
also urged that where education was to be 
made compulsory, it should be free. lie said 
on that occasion : 

“The Government of India arc committed 
to a ]X)licy of mass education, and the rate at 
which we ha\'e been gcung for the last sixty 
yejTrs.is liopele.ssly slow. Kven at the ac- 
cclebrated pace of the last ten years, it will take 
cnormoiislv long periods )for every lx>y aiKl 
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everv\girl to be at school. Moreover, this 
does not. take into account the natural and 
necessary increases of population in the 
country. What then is to be done? Are we 
goin^ to content ourselves with experiments of 
our own only, experiincnts whicli can only 
proloipy the reign of ignorance in the countr^^? 
India must profit by the example and by the 
experience of other civilised countries. And 
other civilised countries have come to only one 
conclusion in this matter, and that is that the 
State must rCvSort to compulsion in order to 
secure universal education for the ])eople. . . 
Tvocal fxxlies cannot take the initiative (in 
introducing comjmlsion) unless tlicre is legisla- 
tion to empower them, and that is the reason 
why this Bill has been introduced. Whether 
this object is gained by enacting a special law 
for the whole country or by an amendment of 
the old Local Self-Government Acts of the 
different provinces is a minor matter. The 
great thing is to make a beginning in introduc- 
ing compulsion. Once a beginning is made, 
the public mind in the country will be rapidly 
familiarised with the idea of compulsion, and 
it will then not take more than twenty years at 
the outside to have a system of universal 
education in the country in full operation.’* 



The debate lasted for two days/ The 
Bill was opposed by all official and a large 
luiniber of iioii-official iiienibers of the Imperial 
Legislative Council. The grounds for o])posi- 
tion, as eN:])ressed in the s])eeches of tlic official 
ineiiibers, were tliat (i) no poi>ular demand for 
com])ulsorv education had been f<*'lt ; (2) tlie 
Local Goxernments were not in favour of it; 
{3) a strong minority of educated Indians were 
against it ; (4) the local autliorities were un- 
willing to levy additional rates /ar increase the 
existing ones; (5) the attendance coininittees 
would not work satisfactorily and the 
machinery would be disliked by the rate- 
payers ; and (6) there was still room for the 
extension of jn'iniary education on voluntary 
lines based on the grants-in-aid sv’stem. T\jc 
Bill was, therefore, considered premature and 
its further progress was sto])pcd by its rejection 
at this stage by 38 votes to 13. 

• IV. 

Though Mr. Gokhale’s Bill was rejected 
the Government of India gave the iy^surance 
that ©very attempt would be made to ensure a 
larger extension of primary education, 
gradually ^ma*king it free, and promiscM 
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enhanced grants from the Treasury. It also 
iirgcd Ivoeal Go\'eriiiiients to pay more atten- 
tion to the educational needs of the provinces. 

The total niiniber of pupils in primary 
schools and in in'imary departments of 
secondary schools was nearly four millions in 
1907 and un 191:3 it rose to five millions, i.r. 
tliere had been an increase of 2^ ]K"r cent. The 
extent of area per school had also been reduced ; 
in the latter year there existed on an average 
one school to e\ery to.. 3 scjinp'e miles of the 
country. The percentage of Ixrys in the 
primary stage to Ixtvs of the school-going age 
was 23*8 in 1912. As the length of time 
during which children remain at school has 
considerable bearing upon the question as to 
how far the population of any province is 
touched by education (for the number actually 
at school is affected by the duration of school 
life) it is interesting to ncte the proportion of 
jmpils in the upj)er primary stage to those in 
the entire primary stage pi 1907 and in 1912. 
In the former year it was 12.3 per cent. ; in the 
latter it was i2-3 per cent. The vast majority 
of the pppils used to leave their schools after 
studying for onl^?- three years. 

_ The total expenditure in primary schools 
for boys was nearly i crore and 80 lakhs of 
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rupees in 1912. The percentage of tifc total 
ox])cnditure borne by public funds,* fees and 
private contributions were 65-6, 22*8 and ii'b 
respectively. The average fee annually paid 
by a lx)y was 14 annas and 6 ])ies.(i) By the 
end of 1912 primary education in the North 
West Frontier Province was made free ; the 
payment of fees in lower primary schools in 
Assam was made voluntary ; in the Piiniab 
elementary education became largely free ; the 
fee-rate in the United Provinces and Central 
Provinces was made very low. (2) Pvxce]:)t in 
Bengal, Madras, Bombay and Burma primary 
education practiciilly became free for those who 
were unable to pay for it. 

It is necessarv to record here that though 
in one or two stales, like Baroda, the Indian 
Chiefs introduced a compulsory system of 
primary education the vast majority of them 
were strongly against it. The Maharana of 
Rajpipla made a remark : — “Make primary 
education as free ai? you choose, add as many 
further inducements as you can ; but do not 
make it compulsory. In tin; case of the most 

adj^ainced classes it is absolutely unnpecessary, 

• 

(i) Sixth yniiyjucnntal Review of I’roj^ress of Ivl^jcation 
in India, page in5. 

irti Jl)u(L vatre 
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anti wt^iikl serve only to create irritation. In 
Uie^case tTf the i>')or backward classes it would 
inflict harm where .c:ood was meant, would 
subject them to threat harassment, would be 
positi\xfy cruel and unjust, and would be 
deeply, though silently, resented as snch.”(i) 

V. 

Though Mr. Gokhale’s attempts on three 
ctmsecntivc years to force the Government to 
pass an Kducation Act had failed, yet primary 
education in India received a great impetus 
when His Majesty the King Kmperor, George 
V, while on a visit to India, said on the 6th 
January, 1912 : — 

, “It is my wish that there may be sT)read 
over the land a net work of schools and colleges, 
from which will go forth loyal and manly and 
useful citizens, able to hold their own in 
industries and agriculture and all the vocations 
in life. And it is my wisli^ too, that the homes 
of my Indian subjects may be brightened and 
their labour sweetened by the spread of know- , 
ledge with all that follows in its train, a higher 

(i) Quoted by the T’ndfi-St'cretary of St.itc for India in 
the T^ouse. of Commons, vide Ofiicial Report of tlie Parlia- 
tni'iitary debates, Vol. XTJ (July 15 tt> Ang. 7, 1912), 
page 1895. ' ^ . 
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level of lliought, of comfort, and of ^lealtli. 
It is ihroiioJi education that niy ■ici.'fJi be 
jut filled y and the cause of education in India 
will ever l)e very close to iny heart.”'" 

His Majesty’s pronouncement, coupled 
with the alteiiipts of Mr. Gokhale’s parly, 
practical I V forced the Government 1*0 pay more 
attention to primary education. In the House 
of Commons at the time of the discussion on 
the Indian Budget the Under-vSecretary of 
State for India made referenee to the educa- 
tional programme. lie said on the 3uth July, 
1912 : — “Of the total population, 15 ]ier cent, 
of whicli may be taken to ])e of school-going 
age, only 4 per cent, of the boys and -7 }K‘r 
cent. c)f the girls are at school. The educa- 
tional grant of 30,000 a year announced ^it 
the Delhi Durbar is to be spent mainly on 
primary educatiem, and that is but a prelude to 
a much more extensive j)rogranime. The 
programme which ue hope to work up to in 
time is as follows :~^We desire to increase the 
total number of ])riinary .schools by 90,CX)0 or 
^75 cent, and to double ^he school-going 
pp^ulation. The schools will cost ^^25 each 
per year, and they will be placed in villages 

• • 

* Ouoteil in para 1 of the I-Mucalional I’ulu v 

of 191;?. • • 
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and other centres of population which are at 
in'osent without schools. We arc going to im- 
prove the existing schools, which now only 
cost aixmt /,io each per 3^ear, and the cost of 
these vdll probably have to be doubled. ^*(i) 

All these utterances in 1912 forced the 
Government of India to revise the TCducational 
Policy of The new policy emanated in 

the form of a Resolution of the Government of 
India from the Department of Educati^m, 
dated Delhi the 21st lAbniary, 1913. It dealt 
with all branches of education, primary, 
secondary, agricultural, veterinary, forestry, 
technical, medical, legal, commercial, and 
university. Paragraph it of the Resolution, 
Cjuoted below, deals with the general principles 
Liid down for primary education. 

“For guidance in the immediate future, 
with the necessary modifications due to local 
conditions, the Government of India desire to 
lay down the following principles in regard to 
primary education : 

(/) “Subject to the principles stated in 
paragra])h 8(1) suf^ra’'' there should be a 
large expansion of lower primary schools 

(1) Official Report of tlic r.irHaiiuiitary Debates, House 
(if Conniiiiivs, Vol. XLI (July i.-. lo Aui^. loi::! l>ai>e 181)6. 

’*• 'Pile principle ri-fcrs to the sUadv raisiiitj of the 
standard of existinj' institutions. ' ’ 
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tcacliiiiii; the three with drawiii.e:, ’know- 
led !L>e of the vilkiiL^e map, nature s*tudy and 
physical exercises. 

(ii) “vSinuiltaneonsly iipj^er primary 
schools should be established at suitable 
centres and lower primary scho^ds should 
where necessary be dexelopcd into nY)i)er 
primary schools. 

(Hi) “hyxpansion should be secured by 
means of board schools, except where this is 
[inancially imp(xssible, when aided schools 
under recoi^nised manaj^ement should be 
encouraij^ed. In certain tracts liberal sub- 
sidies may advantaii^eously be yiven to 
viahtahs, Hailishalas . and the like which are 
ready to undertake simple vcrnacnlnr teaching 
of i^eneral knowlcde^e. Reliance should not Ixt 
placed upon ‘venture’ schools unless by snb- 
jectiiyti themselves to suitable manaij;emcnt 
and to inspection they earn recoi^nition. 

(iv) “Tt is not •])ractieable at present in 
most parts of India to draw any .e^reat distinc- 
“tion between the cnrricnlnm tof rural and of 
nrl^an ])rimnry schools. But in the laifter class 
of scliools tli^'re is special scope for practical 
teaching of gcf/graidiy, sc1kk>1 excursions, ‘etc, 
and Jtho .U’^^tnre study should vary with the 
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environ incut and some other form of simple 
knpwled^^e of the locality mij>Ut advantageous- 
ly be substituted for the study of the village 
map. As competent teacliers become .avail- 
able a, greater differeiitiatitm in the courses 
will be possible. 

(I'l “Teachers should be drawn from the 
class of the boys whom they will teach; they 
slioiild have passed the middle ^•ernacular 
examination, or been through a corres])onding 
course, and should have undergone a year’s 
training. Where they have ])assed through 
only the upper primary course and have not 
already had suhicient experience in a school, 
a two years’ course of training is generally 
desirable. This training may in the first 
instance be given in small local institutions, 
but preferably, as funds permit, in larger and 
more efficient central normal schools. In 
both kinds of institutions adequate practising 
schools arc a necessary adjunct, and the size 
of the practising school ,vill generally deter- 
mine the size of the normal school. As 
teachers left to themselves in villages art 
liable to- deteriorate there are great advantiiges 
in periodical repetition and improvement 
courses for primary school teachers during the 
school vacations. 
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(vi) ‘‘Trained teachers should receive not 
less tlian Rs. 12 per month (special rates beilag 
given in certain areas) ; they should be placed 
in a graded service ; and they should either be 
eligible for a pension or admitted* to a 
provident fund. 

(vii) “No teacher should be called on to 
instruct more than 50 pupils ; ])referably the 
number should be or 40 ; and it is desirable 
to ha\'e a separate teacher for each class or 
standard. 

{viii) “The continuation schools known 
as middle or secondary vernacular schools 
should be improved and multiplied. 

(ix) “Schools should be housed in sani- 
tary and commodious but inexpensix'c 
buildings. “ 

In conformity to the above Resolution by 
the end of 1917 almost all the privatelv 
managed ])riinary schools were converted into 
board schools in Bombay, the United Pro- 
vinces, the Punjab, the Central Provinces, 
Assam and the North-West Frontier Province. 
Tn Burma there were no boards, and, there- 
fore,* no l^oard schools ; there all primary 
schools were ?vided institutions. Tn Madras, 
Bengal, and B'liar and Oris.sa the board* 
schoolf? weie'few, as the Governments of those 
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provinces had lari^ely depended in the past on 
tile privately nianasj^ed schools for extension of 
primary education. 

In 1917 on an average one boys’ school 
served 8-3 square miles as compared to 10*2 
in 1912. In the same year the percentage of 
boys undergoing primary education was 4’5 
to the total male pojmlalion as against 4 in 
1912. Hence it may be said that even four 
years after the promulgation of the Kdnca- 
tional Policy of 19 13 le.ss than a third of the 
total number of boys of vSchool-going age were 
receiving instruction in primary schools. 

The ratios borne by public funds, fees 
and private funds (endowments and subscrip- 
tions) to the total expenditure on primary 
.schools in 1917 were 71*3, 16-3 and 12*4 per 
cent, respectively. The figure for the public 
funds, viz., 71-3 consisted of 23-5 from Pro- 
vincial funds, 38-4 from T^ocal Board funds 
and 9*4 from the Municipal funds. The 
greater ])art of the sum’spent from the Pro- 
vincial funds was derived from Imperial 
(Government of India) grants. 

In the same year (1917) the average. cost 
of a boys’ primary school was Rs. 202 as 
against Rs. 133 in 1907, and the annual cost of 
a pupil Rs. 5 as compared with Rs.’ 3*9 in the 
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latter year. We ha\'e noticed that tli« average 
fee paid by n pujnl was 14.5 annas in 19T2; 
hut in spite of the increase in tlie number of 
schools and pupils, and in the salary of 
teachers, the average amount of fee paid 
remained just at the same lignre in •1917. As 
a matter of fact in 1912, 22-S per cent, of the 
total expenditure on primary education was 
met from fees ; in 1917 only 16.3 per cent, was 
derived from the same source. Hence the 
increased expenditure was largely met bv 
enhanced recurring grants given for primary 
education to the Provincial Covernments by 
the Government of India. 



CHAPTER II. 

Pass^^l of Education Acts in different Provinces 

The year 1917 will always remain a 
memorable year in the history of Indiaj 
because on the 20th August of that year the 
Secretary of State for India on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government made an announcement 
in the House of Commons regarding the 
change to be introduced in tlie administrative 
policy of India. She was gradually to become 
a self-governing country within the British 
Empire. It was then realised by all the 
provincial governments that unless rapid 
progress was made in breaking down illiteracy 
the mass of the people of India could not be 
expected ])roperly to exercise their rights of 
citizenship of a self-governing country. Un- 
doubtedly, in India, many causes combined to 
make the progress of education slow. The 
slight demand for education in an agricultural 
country, the early employment of children on 
account of bad factory laws, caste preiud-ices, 
the existence of large depressed^ communities, 
<the inferior social position of women, and 
finalE^ reluctance of the authoritie;^ (both 
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municipal and government) to iuty)duce 
compulsion, terribly altccted the progress ol 
education in India. It is now uiiqiieslioiuibly 
a recognised fact all over the world that one of 
the first conditions of self-defence, self- 
reliance, self-help and self-go\ernment *is tlie 
gradual emancipation of the masses j'rom gross 
ignorance. The system of local self-govern- 
ment and the principle of pojinlar election 
pi'csupposc lliat the mass of the pojjulation will 
l)y degrees attain at least that elementary 
knowledge which enables them to exercise 
judiciously their rights and powciS. Hence 
after the announcement of August 1917, the 
official and non-ofiicial memners of the J.egis- 
lati\e Councils of all the jinninces in India 
began to pay serious attention to clexise 
measures for the rapid breaking down (jf illi- 
teracy. 

During the years rgicS to 1020 the Go\ ern- 
nient of India were busy formulating schemes 
for the working of, the new Goxernnicnt of 
India Act, passed in both Houses of Parliament 
Ml December 19T9. During ^those years the 
Provincial Governiuents in India felt jhc need 
for* universal education and ]iassed measures 
giving powers to the local authorities^ to 
intt'oduQe, a coinfulsory system of primal^* 
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education in their rCvSpective areas. The Acts 
are different in different provinces and the 
powers given to the local authorities vary to a 
considerable extent. Tn some pro\inces the 
Acts can be aj)])lied to the whole area, in others 
to iiuKiicipal areas only. Some make provision 
for the education of both boys and girls, others 
for bovs only. The following nre summaries 
of the principal provisions of the Acts : 

T-(A). 

The liombay Primary iiducation (District 
iVIunicipalities) AeP^' passed in P'ebruary 1918, 
laid down that — 

(a) Its oi^eration should be limited to 
munici])al districts in the Bombay Presidency 
other than the City of Bombay. (Preamble 
' ud Sec. 1). 

(h) The primary education of bo^^s or f)f 
girls or of children of botli sexes could be made 
compulsory in any Municipal district from a 
date to be mentioned in the notiheation by its 
local authority with the ''previous sanction of 
the Government. (Sec. 3). 

Act No. i of njiS. This Act was repealed by 
the iiassijy^ <if a new Act called the Bombay Primary K'lu» a- 
tion Act, 1923. The new Act contains all the ii.iportaiit 
provisions of the 191S Act, and more delitiite provi'^ions to 
i^ivc, further impetus to tlie local authorities to introduce 
(jpmpnlvSory primary education in thp Presidency of Bombay. 
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(r) The age of compulsory attcncl^uicc of 
a child was not less than six and not more than 
eleven years. (vSec. 2). • 

((/) Tlie municipality was to make 
provision for compulsory i^riniary education 
after a resolution had been passed at a general 
meeting specialh’ called for the purpose and 
which had been supported by at least two- 
thirds of the councillors present at the meeting 
and by one-half of the whole numlxa* of 
councillors. (Sec. 3). 

(e) No fee could be charged in any 
Municipal school in respect of the primary edu- 
cation of any child of less than eleven years 
of age. (Sec. 14). 

(/) Where the Act came into operation 
the municipality was to ai^wint a school com- 
mittee to enforce the pnn isions of this Act 
respecting the attendance of school children at 
school and the employment of children. (Sec. 
6 ). 

(c) The local^ anthority eoiild exempt by 
notification any particular class or conimunitv 
*from the operation of this Act. (Sec. 15). 

(li) To meet the cost *of education the 
’iflunicipality could impose any fresh tax or 
increase an'y ta.x which was already levied in 
the municipjfl district. (Sec. 13). 
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(/}' Tlie Bombay Go\'ernmciit could 
make rules determining the extent to which 
the' cost of providing free and compidsory 
primary education should be met from the 
provincial revenues. (Sec. i8). 


Not content with the provisions of the 
1918 Act tlie Bombay Government set up in 
Jnl3^ 192 T, a committee of two ofhcials and 
eight non -officials to consider further the 
question of compulsorv education. The Com- 
mittee urged that the extent of the financial 
responsibility of the Government regarding 
additional recurring and non-recurring annual 
cost of the scheme of primaiy education ])rc- 
pjtfed b\" any local authority should be clearly 
stated in the Act. The committee also recom- 
mended the setting up of a School Board for 
e\'ery local authorit\^ On receipt of the report 
of the Committee legislation was undertaken 
in T922 on the basis of their recommendations 
An Act called the Bombay Primary Educa- 
tion Act, T923, was passed repealing the 1918 
Act. This Act* after having received, the” 
assent of the Governor-General ■ was first 


^Bombay Act No. IV of 1923. 
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published in the Bombay Government G^azette 
on the 22nd February, 1923. It down 

that — 

(a) Its operations shall extend to the 
whole of the Bombay Presidency except the 
Ghty of Bombay. (Sec. 1). 

(h) For every local authority»(a district 
local board or a municipality which is 
authorised by the Government to manai^e its 
own schools) there shall be a School Board. 
(Sec. 3). 

(r) (i) The School Board shall consist of 

not less than seven and not more 
than nine elected members 
(persons experienced in educa- 
tion, women, rei)rcsentati\'cs of 
minorities, and of backward am] 
depressed clas.ses) if the local 
authority is a munici])ality, and 
not less than nine nor more than 
sixteeii elected m e m b e r s 
(persons; experienced in educa- 
tion, women, rei)resentatives of 
minorities, and of backward and 
depressed classes, and represent- 
atives of municipalities in the 
di;strict which are not iQcal 
aiitlnfrities) if the local authority 
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' is a district local board ; members 

of the school board shall not 
iieccssarilv be members of the 
local authority. (Sec. 3, sub- 
sec. i). 

(ii) The Government may appoint on 
the School Board not more than 
three additional members if the 
local authority is a municipality 
and not more than four if the 
authority is a district local 
lx)ard. (Sec. 3, sub-sec. 2). 

(Hi) The vSchool Board shall elect a 
Chairman from amongst the 
members of the Board. (Sec. 3, 
sub-sec. 3). 

(r/) The School Board shall exercise the 
powers and perform the duties of Uie ;local 
authority for which it is constituted in respect 
of primary education ; the Board shall enforce 
the provisions of this Act ; it shall however 
submit its annual budget and all alterations 
therein for the sanction of the local authority. 
(vSec. 4). . , 

{e\ The School Board may from time to 
time delegate any of its powers and duties to, 
au}" sub-committee or member dr honorary or 
Stipendiary officer of the Board. The Local 
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Authority shall, on the recoinniendalic^ of the • 
vSchool Board and with the approxal of the 
Goveninient, apj^oint an oflicer who shaK be 
•'ailed the School Board Administrative Ofiicer. 
(vScctions 5 and 9). 

(J) (i) A Local Authority ma^^ by resolu- 
tion declare its hiteiition lo 
provide compulsory primary 
education lor childieii ol either 
sex or both sexes who are at the 
be'^iniiiug of tlie school year not 
less than six and not more than 
clc\en years of age, in the whole 
or any ])art of the area under its 
jurisdiction, and shall submit its 
proposals to the Government in 
th.e form of a. scheme. (Sec. 10, 
sub- sec. i). 

(b') A Local Authority, if called upon 
by the Go\ eminent so to do, 
shall within a time to be s])ccificd 
by the Government submit a 
scheme to pro\ ide compulsory 
primary cducafion for children 
of either sex or both scx*es as the 
Government may specify and in 
5 uc 1 ^ area as the Govern meiit 
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may direct. (Sec, lo, sub-sec. 

2 ). 

{iii) Every Local Authority shall, 
withiu a prescribed period, 
prepare as coiiiplete a pro- 
graiiiiiie as possible for the uni- 
versal introduction of compul- 
sory education within the area 
subject lo its jurisilictimi. (Sec. 
JO, sub-sec. 3). 

ftr) The Go\eriinient may after such 
enquiry as shall seem necessaiy sanction sucli 
scheme with or without modification. (Sec. 
12), 

(h) If the scheme is sanctioned, without 
affecting the claim of any local authority to 
any annual grant which at the time this Act 
comes into operation is being paid to it by the 
Go\ ermnent for juirposcs of primary education, 
the Government shall bear half of the addi- 
tional recurring and non-recurring annual cost 
of the scheme if the local authority is a muni- 
cipalitv, and two-thirds of the said cost if the 
local authority is a district local board. (Seo. 
L3)- 

(f) When a scheme has been sanctioned 
the h)cal authority shall make adequate provi- 
sion for compulsory primar^'' education wathin 
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the area of compulsion, and such education 
shall be free. (Sec. 14). 

(;) Compulsion shall only be resorted to 
in the case of children who are not under six 
and not over eleven years of a.i^e at the43e^in- 
niiijc: of the school year; the Government may 
however exempt children of either sex of any 
particular class or conimnnity, in any area of 
compulsion or part thereof, from the operation 
of this Act. (Sec. 25). 

(k) If a local authority when called upon 
makes defc'iult in prepariii^y a scheme or after 
a scheme has been sanctioned omits to make 
adeqiiate provision for compulsory primary 
education in accordance with a scheme as 
sanctioned and to bring into o])eration or 
continue to keep in operation such scheme, tlft? 
Government may after due eiujuiry a])point a 
]>erson to prepare the scheme or bring it into 
operation or to continue to keep it in operation 
as the case may be, and the expense thereof 
shall be paid by Ihe local authority to the 
Government. If the exjiense is not so ])aid the 
Government may make an order directing any 
jjecson who has, for the time being, custody of 
any moneys* on behalf of the local authority 
cither as banker oy in any relation, to pay ^ujh 
expense! ^om such moneys as he may have in 
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his hands or may from time to time receive 
and sucli person shall be bound to obey such 
order. (Sec. 26). 


I— (C). 

The City of Bombay was excluded from 
the operations of the Act of 191 8. It has also 
been excluded from the operations of the Act 
of 1923. A special Act'*' for the city was passed 
in 1920. It lavs down that — 

(f/) The Corporation of the city shall first 
satisfy the Go\ ernor in Council that they are 
in a position to make and will then make ade- 
quate provision in municipal or other recognis- 
ed schools for free and compulsory ])rimary 
e^lucation of boys or of girls or of children of 
both sexes whose age is not less than six and 
not more than eleven years. (Sections 2 
and 4). 

(b) The other provisions of this Act are 
practically identical with those made in the 
Bombay Primary Education (District muni- 
cipalities) Act of TQiS, except in the case o’f 
the formation of the school committee ; on this 
committee there shall be sixteen meihbers, 
twelve of whom shall be municipal councillors 


•Bombay Act No. XV of 1920. 
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and the reiuaining four, of whom two sluill be 
women, shall be persons, not being eoiwicillors, 
resident in the city of Bombay. (Sec. 19). 

n. 

♦ 

In Bihar and Orissa an Act"' was passed 
in 19T9. Its main ])ro\isions* can be 
summarised as follows : — 

{a) It extends to the whole of the 
|)rovince. (Sec. i). 

(h) The local authority by a s])ecial 
resolution s\ipported by at h'ast two-thirds of 
the members present at a meeting convened for 
the jHirpose and after satisfying the Brovincial 
Government that it is in a position to make 
adeqiiate provision in schools, shall introduce 
a compulsory system of education only for 
boys Ix^tween the ages of six and ten years. 
(Sec. 3). 

(c) Such education .shall not Ix^ free in 
areas where no educivtion cess has been le\’ied ; 
but in areas where a special cess has been 
levied no fee shall be charged^. (Sec. 14). 

(d) The local authority is the education 
autliopity, but it may appoint a school com- 
mittee for tliQ whole area under its juris^ic- 

1 — I ^ 

♦Bihar 'aad Orissa Act I of igig. 
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tion, or separate school committees for separate 
protions of the said area, to enforce the pro- 
visions of this Act respecting the attendance 
at school and the employment of children. If 
the local authority does not ap])oint a school 
committee, it shall exercise all the pvjwer.s 
conferred and perform all the duties imposed 
by or under this Act upon a school committee 
so appointed (Sections 4 and 17). 

(c) The Provincial Government may, 
however, prescribe the manner in which the 
sch<x)l committee shall be constituted, the 
number of members and the period of olTice of 
the members of the school committee, its 
duties and powers, its relations with the local 
authority of the province, and the circuins- 
tAuces in which separate school committees 
may be appointed for separate portions of an 
area. (Sec. 18). 

(/) The Provincial Government may also 
exempt the boys of any class of persons or any 
community from the operation of this Act, or 
may direct the local authority to make such 
separate provisicn for the education of the boys 
of such class of persons or such community* as 
they deem fit. (Sec. ti). 

‘(g) Tf the resources, inJ;luding grants 
from the provincial revenues, at the disposal 
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of tlie local authority, are inadequate to meet 
the cost of primary education, tlie locnl 
authority may, if supported by two-thirds of 
the members, with the saiietion of the Provin- 
cial Goxeriimeiit impose a cess to be called 
F,ducation Cess. (Sec. 12). 

(Ji) The Ivducatioii Cess shall* (i) in a 
Miinici]xility be such i)ercenta.ee not exceeding 
ihirtv-three and a third of the maximum tax 
or rate which can be imposed upon owners or 
occupiers iA property in the said area, as the 
local authority may fix, and shall Ix^ recover- 
able in the same manner as if it were such tax 
•or rate, (ii) in a Union be such percentage iu)t 
exceeding lifty of the assessment imposed 
under the Self-Government Act, and shall be 
reco\’erable in the same manner as if it were* 
such assessment. (Sec. 13). 

III. 

Ill the Punjab an AeP-' was paSvSed in 
March, 1919. Its main provisions can be 
summarised as follows ; — 

^ * (a) Part I of the Act, iiam\?ly submission 
by . J;he Ivocal Authority to the Provincial 
Govern nient, of a statement showing the school 
accoinmodatioUj'f eqiiipinent and cducaticyral , 

*Puiijab Act No. VII of 1919. 
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staff required for introducing compulsory 
system of education and tlie amount or part 
of expenditure thereon it is prepared to 
supply, shall extend to the whole of the 
Punjab : Part II of this Act dealng with 
compulsion shall extend only to those local 
areas to which it may be applied in accordance 
with the provisions of Part 1 when the pro- 
posals and the statement have been sanctioned 
by the Government. 

(/)) Compulsion shall only be resorted to 
in the case of boys who are not under six and 
not o V er eleven years of age ; but the local 
authority with the previous sanction of the 
Government may substitute “seven” for 
“six” and “twelve” for “eleven” in the area 
hinder its control. (Sec. g, sub- .secs, i and 3 ). 

(r) The local authority shall provide 
and maintain such school accommodation and 
equipment, and shall employ such educational 
staff as the Director of Public Instruction may 
consider necessary. (Sec. it). 

(d) The local authority shall charge no 
fees in any recognised school maintained by 
itself ;'‘and if required by the managers of any 
school within its local area not maintained 
whplly out of provincial pr h^tal funds, shall 
pay from its own funds the whole Pr part of 
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any fees payable for primary education in 
respect of any boy or bo3^s attending suc*h 
school."*' (Sec. 12). 

(c) The local authority shall appoint one 
or more school attendance committees \o be 
constituted in such manner as may be prc.scrib- 
ed by b\"e-la\vs made by such authority in this 
behalf. (Sec. i6). 

(/) The Government may bv notification 
cxemj^t particular classes or coinmniiities from 
the oj)eration of this Act; the Government may 
also by notification suspend or cancel the 
application of rules regarding compulsory 
attendance in any local area. (Secs. 5 and 6). 

(^g) Subject to any rules which the 
Government may make in this behalf, the local 
authority may impose an additional tax 
towards meeting the cost of providing primary 
education for bo\"s residing in such area. 
(Section 4). 

(h) The Government mav, however, by 
notification direct that any additional taxation 
imposed for education shall be i;educed or dis- 
continued from such date a.s it may fix. 
CSectmn* 7) . 

*Tliis power to (^itritfite townnls fees pa^'able by tfoys • 
attendinj:^ srlipojs not maintained by the local authority, is 
not ^iven in the Arts of other provinces. 
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IV. 

The main provisions of the Bengal 
Primary Education Act* of 1919 can be 
suminarised as follows : — 

(a) It extends in the hrst instance to all 
Municipalities ; later on the Bengal Govern- 
ment may extend the provisions of this Act to 
any area in a Ihiion constituted under the 
Bengal Eocal Self-Government Act of 1SS5. 

(Sec; 1). _ 

(h) Within one 3 ear from the commence- 
ment of this Act or within such other period 
as may be prescriljed by the Government, the 
Municipalities shall make a survey of the 
educational needs in their respective areas, 

«■ and shall submit to the Government a 
detailed statement regarding (i) the number 
of cliildren between the ages of six and 
ten : (3) the school accommodation, staff 

and attendance of pupils at existing primary 
schools : (4) the school accommodation, staff 

and equipment required if suitable provision 
were to be made for the primary educa'rion 
of all children between six and el, even 
years of age, of all bo\"S between six 
and ten years of age : (5)^the existing ex- 


•Rciigal Act No. IV of 1919. 
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penditiire incurred by the Muiiicipalitv and the 
increased cost to be inciiri'ed annually In <)rd<^r 
to ])rovide such school accoinnuxlation, staff 
and equipment : (6) receipts already avail- 

able and the income from any education- cess 
that may in future be levied : and (7) the 
amount of ^errant or assistance from th*e Govern- 
ment which the Municipal Commissioners 
consider would be necessary to enable them to 
provide for primary education within the 
municipality, or any part thereof. (Sec. 3). 

(< ) If after complyintt with the directions 
of tile Government, the Commissioners are of 
•opinion that the primary education of all boys, 
not Ix^in.i? less than six or more than ten years 
of ap^e, slioidd be made coinpulsory within the 
municipality, or any part thereof, they may 
apply to the Government for permission to 
introduce therein compulsory primary edu- 
cation for such boys ; and if the assent of the 
Government be received primary education 
shall be compulsory fdr all such boys. (Sec. b). 

(J) The municipal commissioners .shall 
.appoint a School Committee and .shall with the 
pre\dous sanction of the Governments make 
•rules prescribin'" the manner in which it shall 
be constituted, *5)116 yumber of its members^ifnd 
its duties, .and the steps which it may take to 
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secure the attendance of boys at school. (Sec. 
7 and i;,). 

(^) Primary education in Bengal, shall 
not ordinarily be free, but when it has been 
made compulsory in any area if a guardian 
satisfies tl,ie school committee that he is unable 
to pay the fees or any part of the fees payable 
for his ward, then such boy shall be admitted 
to a recognised primary school free of charge, 
or at such reduced fees as the School Committee 
may determine. (Sec. 14). 

(/) If the existing resources of an}" 
mnnicipality including any grant from the 
Gox ernment are not siifficient to cover the cost 
of primary education within its area, the coni- 
•aiissioners may, with the previous sanction of 
the Government, impose a tax, to be called the 
Education Cess ; the cess so levied shall be a 
rate amounting to the sum required, after 
deducting the Government grant and the 
receipts from the school fees, endowments 
and contributions, to meet the expenditure on 
primary education, together with ten per cent, 
above such sum to meet the collection charges 
and the probable losses due to non-realisation 
from defaulters ; the Goverunf^nt may make 
rules prescribing the manner in which the 
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education cess shall be levied. {Secs. ^7 and 
18). 


V. 

The United Provinces Primary Education 
Act*'*'- also passed in 1919, can l)e suiuniarised 
as follows : — • 

(a) It extends only to all the municipali- 
ties of the United Provinces to enable them to 
introduce comimlsory primary education in 
such areas, for all children between six and 
eleven years of age. (Secs, i and 3). 

(b) Primary education of male children 
shall first be made compulsory in the whole or 
any part of the municijKdity ; later on, on the 
application of the Municipal Board the Govern- 
ment may notify that primary education of 
female children shall be compulsory. (Sec. 3). 

(c) Such compulsory primary education 
shall be free of charge. (Secs. 4 and 9). 

(d) The Municipal Boards are the edu- 
cational authorities^ in their respective areas, 
but they shall ap})oint school committees to 
enforce ]mo\’isions respecting^the attendance of 
children at school and the employment of 
chik>reii and shall determine their other duties, 

powers and responsibilities. (Sec. 6). 
A — I ^ 

Provinces Act No. VII of 1919. 
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(t) The Government may exempt any 
particular class or community from the opera- 
tions of this Act. (Sec. 14). 

(/) The Municipal Board may impose a 
tax called the Kducation Cess, the proceeds of 
whicfi shall be devoted solely to primary edu- 
cation ; the Board may levy the education cess 
by imposing a new tax by increasing any tax 
which is already levied ; and in the latter case, 
the income derived from the increase shall be 
deemed to be the proceeds of the education cess. 
(Sec. T5). 

(g) The Government may make rules 
prescribing the range of instruction in primary 
schools, determining generally what shall be 
considered to be adequate provision for com- 
pulsory i)rimary education free of charge, and 
defining the conditions on which the Govern- 
ment will bear a share of the cost of providing 
primary education. (Sec. 18). 

VI. . 

The Central Provinces Primary Kduca- 
tion Act* was pa^ssed in May 1920. Its maili 
provisions may he summarised as follows 7. 

(rf) It extends to the whole of the Central 
Proyinces. (Sec. i). tr 

♦Central Provinces Act No. Ill of 1920. 
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(h) The local authorities may wUh the 
previous sanction of the Government *111 trociiicc 
compulsory primary education, free of char,e:e, 
in their respective areas for all children of not 
less than six and not more than fourteen years 
of a<^c; the Go\ernment shall determine the 
ai^cs between which attendance of a* child shall 
1 k" compulsory and may vary such ai^es ; the 
])rovisions shall, in the lirst instance, be with 
respect to bo^^s residing in such areas, later 
on they may be made applicable to j^irls. 
(Secs. 2, 5, 6, IT and 17.) 

(r) The local authority shall prepare and 
maintain in the prescribed form a register of 
children liable to compulsory primary educa- 
tion in its local area and revise the same 
periodically and keep it oy.cn to inspection In^ 

the public. (Sec. t 8 ). 

(d) The local authorities arc the 
educational authorities in their respective 
areas ; but the Government may make rules for 
the purpose of carrlanp; out the provisions of 
this Act, and in particular may (i) lay down 
instructions for the "uidaiwe of the local 
a^ithority in prescribing days, hours find time 
or times for the attendance of a child at a 
primary schoU, (?) prescribe the conditiofls ns 
to schoftl'acrommoclation, equipment and staff 
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and a5^ to financial provisionf which nnist be 
fulfilled by a local authority, (3) prescribe the 
]woportions in which the cost of providint> 
primary education under this Act, shall be 
divided between a local authority and the 
Government, and (4) prescribe or provide for 
the constitution of the school attendance 
authority. (Sec. 10). 

VII. 

The Madras hvlementary Education Act* 
was ])assed in October, 1920. Its provi- 
sions are more definite than those of the 
primary education Acts in Beni^al, Bihar and 
Orissa, the Punjab, the United Provinces, and 
the Central Provinces. In the Madras Act 
the school-age, however, has not been definitely 
fixed, but has been left to the discretion 
of the Governor in Council to prescribe in 
respect of children of either sex in any local 
area or of an\’’ particular community. The 
main provisions of the Madras Act can be 
summarised as follows : — 

(a) For every district in which this Act 
is brought into force there shall be constituted 

t Before the passing of this Act the loif'al authorities in 
tlie C. P. had the power of levying aiiwdacation cess; so 
116 expressed provision was made in this Act for the puniose. 

♦Madras Act No. VIII of 1920. 
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a District Educational Council consisting of 
a president and such number of nienibers as 
the Government may prescribe. The 
following shall constitute the District Educa- 
tional Council — (i) a president noininaJ:ed by 
the Governor or elected by the Council from 
among its own number, (2) the District 
C(dlector, (3) the inspector and assistant 
ins])ector of sch(X)ls of the area, (4) the 
president of the district board, cx-ofjicio, and 
a representative of the members of the district 
board, (5) such number of ])ersons as may he 
preserilx?d to represent every local authority 
within tile district, (O) one or more ])ersons 
determined bv the Governor in Council to 
represent any recognised private educational 
body maintaining elementary sc1uk)1s or a’4y 
association of managers of elementary schools, 
and (7) such other members as may be 
ti])poinled by the Governor in Council, 
specially to represent the Mahommedans and 
other minorities ; p^ovided that the number of 
persons appointed by the Governor in Council 
i 5 hall not exceed one-fourth of* the total numl>er 
n£ members excluding cx-ofjirio "jiembers. ' 
<Sec:5). . 

(h) As ‘^•■egards the working of • the 
District • Educational Council the Acf la*ys 
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down tliat (t) the term of office of the members 
of the CiAUiicil shall be three years, (.’) no 
member of a district educational council shall 
recei\ e any salary or other remuneration from 
the fuiuls at the disposal of the council, (3) all 
mcetin.e^s of a district educational council shall 
be open to 'the public, the minutes of tim 
proceedings at each meeting shall be ])nblished 
in the district gazette in hhiglish and in the 
vernacular language of the district, and {5) the 
resolutions of a district educational council 
shall be carried into effect by the President in 
whom the entire executive ])ower of the council 
shall be vested. (Secs. S, 11, 16, 18 and 19). 

(r) Besides preparing and maintaining 
registers showing the number of elementary 
sohools and school ]3laces, and an estimate of 
the further provision necessary to ]ffacc 
elementary education within the reach of all 
children of school-age, it shall be the duty of 
every District Kducational Council (i) to 
grant recognition to scluxds, (2) to consider 
and pass orders on all applications for grants- 
in-aid on behalf elementary schools under 
private rinanagement, (3) to disburse all 
sanctioned grants-in-aid from funds placed at 
its disposal by the Governor ^in Council, (4) to 
niaintain a register of all recognised institu- 
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tions ill the district which ijrovide ^i'or the 
training of elementary school teacln#rs, and of 
all trained and certiiicated teachers eiiiplo^^ed 
in elementary schools in the district, and (5) 
to prepare and transmit to the Dire^'tor of 
Public Instruction proposals for increasing the 
supply of trained teachers ; and L(j*advi.se upon 
all matters relating to elementary education 
referred to the Council In* tlie Director. 
(Sec. 24). 

(</) Dor each local autliority there shall 
be constituted an elementary education fund to 
which proceeds of any tax lexied, Government 
grants, fees (if any), lines and penalties, 
endowments and contributions shall be 
credited. With the prexious sanction of the 
Goxxu'iior in Council an3- local authority n»a\^ 
lex-y xvithin its area an education rate not 
exceeding txx'enty-llve per cent, of the taxation 
leviable under all or any of the following 
heads, viz.; PropeiW <->^1 companies, 

profession tax andMand cess. (Sec. 32 and 34). 

(c) The Government shall contribute to 
'an^^ local aiithoriU?' a sum •not less than the 
.proceeds of the education cess levied in tht^ 
are*i ; such. contribution shall be in addition to, 
and not iii'Jieu^of, the amount of recTirring 
expeiKliture incurred from provincial funds. 
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during the financial year before the coming 
intp force^of this Act, on education in elemen- 
tary schools under public management situated 
within tlic area for which such elementary 
education fund has been constituted. (Sec. 37). 

(/) Any local authority may resolve to 
make education compulsory within the whole 
or a specified part of the area under its juris- 
diction, for all children, or for boys, or for 
girls of school-age. If the resolution be 
accepted by the Government and so notified, 
then it shall come into operation within such 
area and from such dates as may be specified 
in the notification. No fee shall be charged 
where the elementary education has been made 
compulsory. The Government may, however, 
exempt any person or class of persons from 
compulsory attendance. The local authority 
shall for the purpose of enforcement of tlie 
attendance clause appoint one or more atten- 
dance committees. (Sections 44, 46, 47, 4S 
and 51). 

{g) There shall be no bar to religious 
instruction being given at an aided elementary 
school under private management. But if not- 
less than ten guardians of children attending 
such school, in any area wjier^ compulsory 
elementary education has been introduced. 
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apply to the District Educational Council to 
exempt their wardvS from being presoAt diirnig 
religious instruction based on dislinctise 
doctrines or creed of any particular religion, 
sect or denomination, then the council on. being- 
satisfied that the requisite provision for such 
exem]:)tion does not already exist in *somc other 
neighbouring elementary school shall ask the 
manager of denominational school to excuse 
attendance during religious instruction of all 
children whose guardians have made such a 
request. Tf within a prescribed time the 
manager of the denominatioiial school fails or 
refuses to give such exem])tion, the District 
Educational Council shall arrange with the 
local authority concerned to open a new school 
within one mile from the residence of every 
child in respect of whom alternative educa- 
tional facilities are required. Nevertheless 
the denominational elementary school, the 
manager of which refuses to give exemption to 
children from being present during religious 
instruction, shall l>e eligible^* for such grants- 
in-aid as may be admissible Vimder the Depart- 
mental rules if it continues to comply*with the 

♦This eliiiilnlity for irrants-in-aid of rpcopni'^cd ?ifhools 
wluTC ijistmction i*; compulsory will h^lp yie 

Christ inti .Missions .and other religious bodies to carry on 
their cducationrl work as before. 
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conditions on which recognition has been 
granted. < {Secs. 53 and 54). 

We have noticed that not content with the 
provisions of the Bombay Primary liducatioii 
(District Municipalities) Act of 19 iS, the 
Govern iiicnt of Bombay passed tlie Hoiiiba^^ 
Primary Ivducation Act of 1923 to gi\c further 
impetus to the local authorities to introduce 
compulsory primary education. The Govern- 
nieiit of Madras have not yet amended ti e 
Madras lilenientary ltducation Act of 1920, 
but convened two Elementary Pkliicational 
Conferences on the 24th July and the 13th 
August, 1924, over which the Minister of 
Education presided and the following resolu- 
tions were passed : — 

1. The ultimate aim is to entrust the 
management of schools under public manage- 
inent to properly constituted panchayets when- 
ever circumstances permit. 

2. The Taluk Board shall be the Taluk 
PMucational Council for the Taluk Board area, 
and when the Taluk Board acts in this 
capacity it shall iliave on it co-opted members 
representing private agencies engaged in the 
held of education. 

•3. For each prescribed urea under a 
Taluk Board’s jurisdiction there nshall be 
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coiistituied an Kleiiientary Hdiicatioii School 
Board or Boards, the functions of \vlt*ich wUl 
be the following — (?) they will take ii]) the 
nianageinent of all schools under public 
management in the area and transfer- the 
immediate management wherever ]K>ssible to 
village ])anchavets under such conditions as 
may be arranged in each case; (??) they will 
supervise all schools; (?'/.’) they will o])en new 
schools either departmeiitally or tlinmgh 
])rivate agencies according to local circums- 
tances; (ir) they will make recommend at icjiis 
to the Kducational Council as regards the 
•recognition of schools, grants to be paid to 
private schools, etc. Se])arate Hoards shall 
be formed wherever necessary for the elemen- 
tary education of Mahonimedans and the* 
depressed classes and for the education of 
girls. 

4. The functions of the Taluk Educa- 
tional Council shall be — (?) to form school 
boards in the manner described; (ii) to 
regulate school hours, select courses of study 
.and text books, and assist in the provision of 
school buildings, equipment, etc., according 
*to locarccniditkius ; (???) to ap])oint supervisors, 
or inspecting sclpol ^m asters who will be uiufer^ 
the direct -control of school boards ; (/t’) to 
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disburse from tlie Taluk Ivducational Fund, 
subsides to school boards and pauchayets, for 
the maiutciiaiicc of schools ; ( 7 >} to disburse 
ij^rauts to schools under private luaiia.^euient 
front the funds placed at their disposal by 
Government ; and (vi) to do such other acts as 
are enumerated in Section 24 of the Klemen- 
tary Education Act. 

5. A Taluk Education Fund shall be 
constituted for each Taluk Ik')ard area and 
will consist of (i) a fixed contribution entered 
in the normal bud<^et of the Taluk Board for 
elementary education, (li) the proceeds of edu- 
cation cess, {Hi) the contribution made by 
Government for elementary education under 
the Elementary F)ducation Act, (iv) the con- 
tribution made by Coxernment towards the 
])ayment of ij^rants-in-aid to schools under 
])rivate manat^enient, (v) all income derived 
from lines or any endowment or any property 
owned or manacled for the benefit of elementary 
education, etc. 

In the Acts of all the provinces there are 
provisions for prosecuting^ the guardian in 
of failure to cause the child to attend a recog- 
jiisod school. The penalties, msually fines, 
prescribed for such an olTence are different in 
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different provinees. In all the luluecition 
Acts, except tliat of the Madras l^f-esideney , 
penalties luu’C also been prescribed for eiifplov- 
ing a child of school-going age. Hut the legis- 
lative measures (embodying the draft conven- 
tion and recommendations of the Inteniatioinl 
Labour Organisation of the League of Nations 
in the form in which they were s])ecially modi- 
fied for India) ]')assed by the ( 70 \ernment of 
India in 1922 amending the factory laws ha\'e 
]mt a stop to employment of children below 
twelve years of age. 



CIIAPTKU HI. 


Progress aftor the passing of the Acts, and 
Some General Remarks. 

I. 

Althoiijuli compulsory ])riiiuiry educiitiou 
Acts were passed in all the provinces of India 
the local authorities have not shown much 
ea.^^eniess in enforcing the provisions of the 
Acts. l"ive municipalities, vi:^. : Bandra, 
Surat, Bakore, Byadgi and Satara in the 
])residency of Bombay, a number of wards in 
the city of Bombay,'^’ one municipality 'I'f':. : 
Ranchi in Bihar and Orissa, and two munici- 
palities virj. : Multan and Lahore in the 
Run jab have introduced compulsory primary 
education. In Bengal, Madras, (^) the United 
Provinces and the Central Provinces no local 
authority has yet done this. The poverty of 
the local authorities and their natural reluct- 
ance to introduce coercive measures are 

In the; city ot IJonibay the number of Corporall'in 
scliools at the end of the year 1923-34 was 333, tcachin}^ 
.'9,9^7 pupibs by ciijja^fiiij? 1772 tcaclicrs. During that year 
the bonibaV Corporation spent Rs. 23,02,03} for these schools 
and Rs. 1,36,897 as grants-in-aid to other institutions'. 

(i) The Madras Corporation has only Accnlly prepared 
a scl'ieine for the introdnetion of coijjipursory ])riniary educa- 
iKm if, the city and wishes to })nt it intb operation as soon 
as Government sanction is obtained. ■ 
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usually the causes for the Acts remaining so 
ineffectual. All over India a large fluinhev of 
local authorities feel that the initiative ifi the 
matter of compulsion ought to come from 
Government. However, tliirty-two iitunici- 
palties in the fhhtcd Pro\inces have expressed 
their willingness to enforce the Gnitcd Pro- 
vinces Primary Kducation Act of 19 u), Ix?- 
caUvSe “the local Government promised, if 
sufficient funds were available and granted by 
the Tvegislatixe Council, to give assistance to 
the extent of two-thirds of the extra cost 
involved, including the cost of remitting fees 
and also to meet the total cost of bringing the 
minimum pay of municipal teachers u]) to the 
minimum rates prescrilKxl for district boards, 
provided that the total contribution made b^^ 
Government to any municipaliU* on account 
of primary education should not exceed 60 
per cent, of the total cost of the same.”'^' The 
Govenimefits of Madras, the 1 -nited Provinces 
and the Punjab liave also adopted definite 
programmes for the expansion of ])riinary 
education in rural areas. Hence there has 
been of late, considerable increase* in the 
number of ])^ipils in the primary stage in those 
provinces. 

♦Proj^rc.ss of Jvduo.'ition iai India (i(ji7-2J) \'ol. I, i)aj;e u'g. 
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Tn May 1924, the Corporation of Calcutta 
a])pjinted‘ a Special Conimitlce io prepare a 
sclieiiie for the extension and iniin'oveincnt of 
Primary, Technical and Industrial Education 
in Calcutta. So far as ])riniarv cdiTcation is 
concerned the Coininittee recommended that 
in 32 Wards in Calcutta the Corporation 
should open in the period of next five years 
one Training;' Collei^e for teachers and at least 
(a) 32 Model Primary Schools, (b) 32 im- 
proved type primary schools, (( ) 32 schools in 
borrowed buildini^s, (J) 4S hustee schools 
teachin<4 two batches of students daily so that 
they would be equivalent to 96 schools. In 
addition to the number of pupils taking 
advantage of the existing facilities for 
])limarv education in the city, this scheme on 
its com]:)letion would provide education for 
30,000 pupils (approximately). On the 19th 
December 1924, the Corptwation considered 
the first ad-inicrim report of the Committee 
and agreed to open immediately a number of 
schools in borrowed buildings and in huts in 
hustcc (slum) areas. Model schools and inf- 
])ro\’ed type primary schools would be openqd 
when the Committee submitted tlieir second 
addnlerim remrt. 
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IT. 

The r>en,ual Priniar3’ T^ducalioll* Aet v^as 
])assed in 1919 to ]H*ovide for the extensirTn of 
jn'iniaiy education in Municipalities and in 
Unions constituted luider the Beni^al ivocal 
Self-Government Act(G Ben.e;al. 

In the same year the Beni^al Villa;j[e Sclf- 
(h)\x‘rnment Act( ■) was ]>assed to de\clop 
self-i^'overnment in the rural areas of Beni^al. 
Tn TcyM , the Benital Primary P'dncation Act 
of 1919 was amended ("0 ]iermit of its a])pli- 
calion to Unions constituted under the P>cni^al 
Villaije vSelf-Government Act, authorising' the 
TTnion Hoards to exercise and ])erform all or 
any of the powers and duties ctmferred on the 
municipal commissioners hy the Primary 
l^ducation Act, subject to such control by tliTi 
District or T^ocal Board as the Government of 
Bengal may jn'escrilx^. 

In August 19:20, the Government of 
Bengal placed Mr! Ivvan 1 C. Biss on s]')ccial 
duty to draw up a scheme for the e\]xmsion 
alid improvement of prinnuy education in 

Bengal. He submitted tw() reports^ one in i 

• 

(i) Bcnj^nl Ai't# No. HI of iSS^. 

(.:) NoCV of 1919. 

(9 Act No. Ill of 
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1921 'and the other in 1922, in the first of 
which he pointed out that “Bengal is very far 
behind Madras and an immense distance 
behind Bombay in the direct part taken by 
Government and local lx)dies in providing 
schools for the people. The percentages of 
public iiiGtitutions arc Bengal 6.9, Madras 
26.9 and Bombay So.y per cent.“(^) He 
therefore suggested that the existing system 
should be re-organised on the following 
lines(~’) : — 

(it) The proper dislrihution oj Schools — 
“The schools at present clnster and compete 
where teachers can secure fees, other areas 
Ixiing left unprovided. In the new system 
each municipal or union area is to be mapped 
put, the parts that arc uninhabited owing to 
the existence of water, cultivation, jungle or 
other causes, being shaded in the iiia]) and 
then left out of account, 'fhe populated areas 
are then covered with circles of half a mile 
radius, a publicly maihiged school being 
placed at the centre of each such school area. 
The result woiil^ be that each household would 
have a good permanent school within half a 

(i) niss — l*'irst report on rriiiiary luluc'cUion in J'engol, 
p. 58^ 

^ (2), Hiss — Second report 011 Primary Rducalion in Bengal, 

pp. 1 and 2 . 
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mile in the direct line, and there wonltl be no 
nintnally debilitating competition* l^etween 
vschools in the same locality. All the kinds 
that can be made available in the locality are 
to be developed to the highest point pyssible 
within the limits of the elementary S3’stem.” 

(/)) Tlir coiuunilraiion of iJu* rhihh'en — 
“Within each half mile school area will be 
found a certain number of bo vs of ])riinarv 
school-age. When the lime comes for com- 
pulsion lo be enforced these will all have to 
enter the school, but in the meantime thev 
will form a rough guide as to the size of the 
school building. If 4fX) l>ovs are found within 
the circle it will be safe to arrange for accom- 
modation of 300, if the number is onlv 65 a 
school for 50 will be built. The .schools bei^^g 
trulv national it is hoped that children of all 
clas.ses and creeds will be able to attend them, 
provision being made in jiarallel sections of 
clas.ses for the special needs of each com- 
munit^^ Tlic larglu' the schools up to a limit 
of 300 boys, the greater will be the economy 
itnd efheienev with which they can be 
conducted. “ ^ 

•((') Poj^nlarisntiou — “The schools are to 
provide the teachyig that is needed and drisired 
by the peopfc of the locality. For iiiiftaiibe, 
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Mahon'iincdaii boys will be tau<:^lit tlicir 
prayers ;uid the Holy Koran, while Hindu 
boys receive instruction in their "reat classics 
such as the Mahabharata and the Rainayana. 
In the same way, wherever ])ossible, some ele- 
mentary Hnolish will be taip^ht if the people 
desire it.” •• 

((/) Co-ordinntiou — “As the schools be- 
come estctblishcd on the.se lines they will take 
])art in a ]uiblic ])rimary school examination 
which is much desired by the people. 
Through this examination they will be linked 
with scho(ds for i^ivint^’ more advanced instruc- 
ti(m on the cultural, and vocational sides. 
These higher schools will be ors^anised in a 
way that will be.st .serve the larc[est po.ssible 
population, and so as to give the bCvSt boys 
every chance of developing their ]X)wcrs to the 
full for the benefit of their people.” 

Regarding educational finance in Bengal 
Mr. Biss made the following observations'*' — 

(//) “That the existing exp^enditure on 
primary educatiqu, low though it is in Tnditi 
, as a nhole, is deplorably low in Bengal as 
compared with other provinces. The average 

■’■ifis.s — ist Rcj>ort on Priniarv p'dicatiojj in Benj^.il, pacfc 

5S.* * 
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nnnial cost of educating a boy is Rs. 3.5 in 
r)engal as against Rs. 15 in Bombay.;” 

(/)) “that the people of Bengal are neTer- 
llieless, jxiyiiig directly and \-olnnlarily more 
Llian those in other provinces, for the fee* rate 
in Bengal is the highest, averaging Re. i-n-o 
])er aniinni, no other ])roviiice, exce])t Bihar 
and Orissa, coming ii]) even nearly to one half 
of that 

(r) ‘Mhat the ex])enditnre from public 
sources in Bengal is small, and the proportion 
from provincial sources is \ery small when 
com})arcd with that in other provinces; it the 
cost of educating the boys, which is met from 
])roviiicial resources, is distributed over the 
wliole population, it averages .^>^9 ]Ka* head in 
Bengal and .265 in Bombay.” 

On the data furnished by Government 
and the local authorities, Mr. Biss calculated 
that the total cost of the scheme to make com- 
plete provision for ptimary education in muni- 
cipal (excluding Calcutta) and non-municipal 
afeas in Bengal on a free .basis would be 
Rs. 1,73,06,205 (Rs. 28,66, 20J ]dus 
Rs. i*,/|4,/]o,ooo) capital and Rs. 1,76,79, 051 
(Rs. 10,73, 051 j)his Rs. i,66,o6,o(3o) .per 
annum . yccuiTing. Hence if \ve inelm^e 
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Calcutta the ultimate cost of primaiy ediica- 
tipii foi^the whole of Bengal would be roughly 
2 crores of ru])ces (Rs. 2, (Xi, 00,000) uoii-recur- 
ring and 2 crores per annum recurring. 

in. 

It is 'Worth while stating here that there 
are certain defects in the Bengal Primary 
Education Act of 1919. It is desirable that 
they should be removed by an Amending Act 
drafted on the following lines : — 

A. The term “Local Authority” for the 
jmrpose of this Act should be clearly defined ; 
it should mean the Calcutta C(u*])oration as 
constituted under the Calcutta Municipal Act 
of 1923 or the Municipality of any place in 
*»wliich the Bengal Municipal Act of 1884 is in 

force, or a District or Union or Local Board 
constituted under the Bengal Local Self- 
Government Act or 1885 or Bengal Village 
Self-Go\'enimcnt Act of 1919. 

B. vSection 3 of the Act should be 
recasted in view of the fact that a large number 
of the statements called for therein have long 
been snl)niitted. The local authorities which 
have not yet submitted them sho,uld be asked 
to send them before the c1os(f of a definite 
p'eridd. 
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C. The uiiicnded Act should lay down 
that all local authorities shall have ap])]y 
within a dehnile ])eriod to the Government of 
Bcin^al for permission to inlrodiicc compulsory 
primary education statin clearly the slnwe of 
ex])cnses (recurring and non-recurriiig) they 
are prej)ared to iy<iy out of their t)wn local 
fluids or ])y levying a separate tax (education 
cess) in their respective areas. This could lie 
done by amending the section 0 of the present 
Act. Permission to introduce compulsory 
education will, however, be given by the 
(h)vernment of Bengal to only those local 
authorities whose schemes have been approx'cd 
and who are willing to meet at least one-third 
of the expenditure involved. Hence the 
Goveriinient will not have to linance thc^ 
])riniary education schemes of all the local 
authorities all at once. 

D. Section of the Act does not con- 
template that primary education, even when it 
has been made cohipulsory in any niunici- 
])ality in Bengal, will be free ; it merely .states 
th*at remission of fees may 1 k> allowed by the 
School Committee on the ground, of a 
guarc?iaii’s inability to pay, due to i)overty or 
other causes, RSgic^. enforcement of this section 
will no .dpubt^caiise many complications* it 
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is therefore desirable that this section should 
be so a^x'ueiided that when primary education 
has' been made compulsory in any area under 
any local authority, such education shall be 
free: 

K. Under section 4 of the Act the 
Government can “direct tlu‘ Commissioners to 
provide the necessary scliool accommodation, 
staff and equipment for all children, not being 
less than six or more than eleven years of age^ 
likely to attend primary schools voluntarily 
within the Municipality mid assume the direct 
management and control of all such schools. 
But sub-section (2) of section 17 does not 
allow the Municipality to levy an education 
cess excc])t ]>v the vote of two-thirds of the 
"Commissioners. Power should be taken by 
the Government of Bengal to compel the local 
authority to levy an education cess when 
necessary. But at the same time the Act 
should clearly lay down the proportion of 
expenditure to be borne ‘ as between Govern- 
ment and the local authorities. As regards 
this ap]:)ortionm^nt of expenditure the Bombay 
Primarj^ Education Act, Section 13(1) lays 
down that “if the scheme is sanctioned the 
Bombay Government shall bear half of the 
addi^ional recurring and non-recurring annual 
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cost of llic scheme if the local anlhority is a 
municipalily, and two-thirds of the s:fid cost if 
the local authority is a district board.” • We 
have also noticed that the Government of the 
United Provinces have promised to c(mtribiitc 
6o per cent, of tlie total cost of primary edu- 
cation in any municipal area. It ihav also be 
mentioned that in ig22-2^, the Parlianientarv 
(Board of Kducation) orant to the Local Kdn- 
cation Authorities in I\n inland was 55 jier 
cent.'-' of the total expenditure on elementary 
education . 

When Parliament can contribute to tlie 
rich county councils of lypeland 55 ])er ccn^., 
and the Bombay and the IT. P. Governments 
can assure that they would be ])repared to pay 
their respective local boards two-thirds an^ 
sixty per cent, of the expenditure ou primary 
education, the Government of Bengal mitj^ht 
also be expected to legislate to the effect that 
they would ]>ay to the local authorities in 
Bengal a definite share not exceeding two- 
thirds of the expenditure on primary education. 

F. No special provision has been made 

in the present Act to enforce its provisions im 

• 

*lloar(l of *Ktl^ication ijrnnt of out of an 

cxpoiiditurc bv Local iulucation XuUioritics <if > 

(Vide iMP^t Repofi. of the CominiUco lUi National P.xpeifdi- 
turc, paj::c ^ir — Parliamentary Paper No. Cnul i;Si of 19^2). 
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any nrea whose local authority has made 
default in any of the requirements of the Act. 
Wlion the Act will lx.' amended it would be 
advisable to have a clause to the effect that if 
the local authority in any area fails to carry 
out the provisions of the Act the Government 
of Bengal shall a])point such ])crson or persons 
as may be considered necessary to carry out 
its provisions in any local area, and any ])erson 
vSo appointed shall exercise all the powers oi a 
local authority includinij^ the ])owers for the 
assessment and collection of the education cess 
under the Act. 

It may, however, be mentioned here that 
no Govei'iiment can spread primary education 
by the constant ajiplication of the special 
])ower ])rovided in the Act. Unless the 
municipalities, district lx)ards and union 
boards seriously take up the question of intro- 
ducin.i^ compulsory primary education in their 
respective areas in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Act hardly any further pro.lyress 
will be made in the spread of primary educa- 
tion in Ben.cjal. Ilowever much the Act(0 niav 
be amen Jed and improved, in the absence (jf 
any local initiative, it will remain ineffective. 


(i) Bcnj^al Aot IV of 1919. 
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IV. 

The ])rinci]xil Acts, 'I’/c : the Beif^al 
Mir,iieii):il Aet ,(0 the Calcutta Muuieipal 
Act,(-") the Beii^^al Local Self-(.iOveni>neiit 
Act, ( 3 ) and the Beiiiial \hlla,uc Self-C'overu- 
nient Act,(i) c<nistitutin,<; tlie Municipalities, 
the District, the Ivoeal and the Thiion Boards, 
no doubt empower the local aiithoritiCvS to 
spend money on ])rimarv educalinn ; hut tln-y 
do not I'oinpel those authorities to providt 
complete in-iinary education in their respecti\ e 
areas. For example tlierc is no provision in 
the Calcutta Municipal Act (as amended in 
1923) niakin<2 the Corporation li.ahle for 
primary education Ixiyond a clause (sec. 9 1 ) 
])rovidinir that “the Corporation shall spend 
annually a sum of not less than a lakh of ru])ces 
for the |)ur])ose of proinotiipe: primary educri- 
lion aimnye: boys between the aijjcs of six and 
twelve years and girls between the ages of six 
and ten years residing in Calcutta.” There- 
fore it is desirable that the above substantive 
Acts should be so amended that the local 
authorities could be charged with aiK\ made 
^051)011^1)10 for giving effect to the provisions 

(0 lWny^^\ \rt n: of jSS;. 

(2) Ik'iijral Aot Ml of 102^. 

(.9 nc-iii,al,Aot III of 1.S.S5. 

(p BcMijjrnl Aot V of J019. . 
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of the rriiiiiiry liducalioii Act, in 

part^iciilar for the maintenance and inanai^e- 
inent of all schools that may be set np under 
the ju'ovisions of that Act. 

V. 

b\)r many years the Mahommedans of 
India have been backward in the matter of 
education in jL^eneral. On the other hand, llie 
Hindus have taken increasini^ advantage of 
the benefits of Western Education. Special 
cncourai^emcnt therefore should be given to 
the spread of higher education among Mahom- 
medans. With reference to ]:)rimary education 
however they can now scarcely be said to need 
, any such s])ecial help. The Education Com- 
mission of 1S82-83 recommended that special 
encouragement r)f Mahommedan education was 
to be regarded as a legitimate charge on Local 
(District Board), Municipal, and Pnn'incial 
funds. Since then all fhese authorities have 
given encouragement to Mahommedan educa- 
tion by prescribing special standards for 
Mahommedan primary schools, by making. 
Hindiistani or Urdu the principal medium of 
instruction, except in Bengal where the mother 
dongue of the Mahommedans ,.is Bengali, and 
by ])roviding special scholarships for them. 



Thtse eiicoiiragcniciils gave a great iiiipelus to 
Mahoiiiiiicdan education. The pereehtage oi 
Malioiiiiiiedaii pupils to the total of jnipil?; of 
all classes in all institutions (public and 
private) in India in lyiS was .>3. 5 .( 0 - •The 
percentage of the Mahoinniedaii ])0])ulatioii in 
India in the same year was also ^3.5. In 
Bengal, “the ])ro]:)orlion of Mahoniinedans in 
primary schools was 51.4 per cent, in 1918-19, 
so that at this stage of education they have 
nearly reached their proiier iiercentage accord- 
ing to their ])roj)orlion of the general popula- 
tion, which is 52. 7* n^’)* .M)nie provinces 

like Bengal, Bihar and Orissa the ])ercentage 
of Mahoniinedans at schoid is increasing more 
rapidly than that of other communities. This 
is iindoubtedlv a healthy sign. 

The people of the low castes and aboriginal 
tribes did not make much ]na)gress in educa- 
tion ; and they form the bulk of the ])o])ulation 
in some provinces. No doubt special en- 
couragements were giVen for the education of 
these communities by exem]jting them from 
jxu^nent of fees, by giving thcln extra allow- 
ances under the results-grants system i^nd bv 
> ' > A _1 

(0 of F/itisli Iiulia (1017-1^18) Vol V. a- 

tit>n -p. X, * . \ 

(2) Biss— Iveport on rriinary I'Mucatioii in Bcm^nl 
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liberally assistiiycij any private associations like 
Cbristiifn Missions, which have been willing 
to (Establish schools for them; yet they aie 
e\en now far behind the other coinniunilies in 
ediie^itional attainments. However, wi'h tiie 
enforcement of the coinpnlsory system of 
education for boys the illiteracy of the male 
po]nilation of all communities will so>m 
disappear. 

VI. 

So far as literacy in India is concerned 
its progress among the female po]nilation may 
almost be ignored. No one can possibly deter- 
mine hy actual calculation what has been its 
reaction on the male population ; but it can be 
pointed out that when the light of knowledge 
never reaches half the population, the stimulus 
to education in the other half becomes neces- 
sarily very feeble. Such a state of things 
practically makes ‘home education’ an impos- 
sibility, and the figures of literacy are affected. 
Kducation consequently does not bulk as a 
customar\^ and natural adjunct of home life. . 

' Even ki igao the percentage of female scholars 
in public and private institutions to ‘female' 
poh/Jation of India was oidy *1^.15. This un- 
doubtedly affected the figures for literacy of the 



whole population of India. Of coui\se ra]’id 
strides have been made of late to spread ed\i- 
eation amoni^ •^irls ; but it is still to be regretted 
that the majority of tlie ])rovinees, when lliey 
])assed the Compulsory ICdueation Aets, eon- 
lined their atteiithm to lK>ys. /hdy the 
Bombay Acts of lyiS and 19:^0 pro\ i<led 
clauses for compulsory ])rimary education of 
children of both sexes whose age is not less 
than six and not more than ele\en \ ears. The 
latter Act (for the City of Boml.ay) also slated 
that of the sixteen members of Uie scliool 
committee at least two shall be ladies, not being 
municipal councillors, resident in the City of 
Bombay. The Punjab, Bengal, Piihar and 
Orissa, and the IT. P. Acts eonteinplaled pro-^ 
\iding conpnilsory education for boys only. 
The Central Pro\’inces and Madras Acts laid 
down clauses to extend the provisions to girls 
when funds permitted after making arrange- 
ments for the compulsory education ol the 
boys. 

Household work is considered in India a 
womaiPs chief work in lil*e, tind as such, her 
ediTcaijion is entirely donieslic and niaV 
be called ^^ocMtipnal. The education o^^girls 
in India was and sfill is a ]n'e]'>aration fo\ thj^ 
duties o^ file, hou.sehold. In ancient India, 
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however, women had a much higher status 
than tliey have occupied from the time the 
caste-system became prevalent. Very early 
marriage of girls and c()m])ulsory widowhood 
were unknown in Vedic times ; and there were 
instances. of marriage taking place by free 
choice of man and maid. The vSanskrit word 
drharydni which now means the wife of a pro- 
fessor used to mean in ancient times a lady- 
professor. From the time that early marriage 
of girls became a custom, the only education 
thought best for them was that which made 
them fit to discharge their duties in the homes 
of their husbands. The Mnhanimedans also 
believed in the same kind of instruction for 
girls as the I-Tiiidus did, viz., preparation for 
household work. The inevitable result was 
that though their women became very profi- 
cient in housewifery thev began to grow up in 
illiteracy. Women in India therefore became 
\ery coirservative and scruj)ulous in perform- 
ing their household duties which they consi- 
dered their religion. They began to belipve 
implicitly what their husbands and ]wiests used ' 
lu G. K. Gokhale a quarter of a c^^ntnry ^ 

ago '‘emarked — “A combination’ of enforced 
ignm'ance and overdone re^ligioii has not only 
made women in India willing Victims of 
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customs, unjust and hurtful in the tii, sliest 
degree, but it has also made them ^Iie most 
formidable and the most effectix e ojijKmeiits of 
all change or innovation.” This is true even 
now— all social reform programme as rc;gards 
removal of ‘nntouehability’, caste distinction, 
etc., is made ineffective by the wtnmm clinging 
rigidly to their orthodox idvas. The classic 
Indian ideal of womanhood with its wonderful 
vicarious snlTering, its .selflessness and deno- 
tion is enough to make the world admire such 
a type of girls, yet it may bring tears to the 
eyes of those who listen to their ]iasL sufferings. 
Better times have dawned since the days of 
Rajah Ram Mohan Roy, Ikuidit Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar, Keshub Chamlra J^eii and the 
pioneer Christian missionaries wlio ad\(X'atoil 
zenana education; but extu now one may 
possibly vSav that in India it would b.^ better 
for the husbands themselves if their w l\es were 
less soft and good. 

The Indian nducatiou Commission of 
1882-83 made a special recommendation for 
the spread of education among the female 
population. Accordingly the stand ards 
instruction, for primary girls’ .schoVs 
made simplci* tlv^n those for the bc^^, and 
were dr;iwn *up with special rcferenceno ^he 
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rcquireiiieiits of lioino life and to the occii- 
])atioiis jOpcn to women. Small fees were 
levied in some schools and a lar.ee number of 
them in dilTerent parts of India were free; and 
no <:(irls' school was debarred from a L!,rant on 
account of its not levying fees. Special pro- 
\ision was? made for girls’ scludarships, and 
with a view to encouraging girls to remain 
longer at school, a certain j)ro])ortion of them 
was reserved for girls above twelve years of 
age. The e.stablishment of infant schools or 
classes under sch(X)I-mistresses was liberally 
encouraged. Tlie Commission suggested that 
an alternative examination in subjects suitable 
for girls should be in.stituted, corresponding in 
standard to the Aralriculation examination, but 
v'.aving no relation to any existing University 
course. This suggestion, however, was not 
carried out by the Dei)artment of Education. 

During the last forty years the social con- 
ditions of women in India have undoubtedly 
changed, and are still chahging; but the pro- 
cess has been and is a very slow one. In India 
any sudden and 'disastrous dislocation of the 
^social structure will not be tolerated bv any 
eommui/ty. At the same time the enligteu- 
ment* women is necessary ^or ‘the well-being 
of’* a * progressive society. This cpuld be 
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hnmglit about by extending the eonipnlsory 
system of primary education io girl>* as well. 
The punhih no doubt prevails in Xorl^ieru 
India, but even there girls under ten years of 
age conic out of it. TTence, if ]3riiuar\^ edu- 
cation for girls be made compulsoi-y along with 
that for the boys, in the first instance, up to 
tlie age of ten, there would not be a sudden dis- 
location of the social vStructure. Once a taste 
for learning is acquired it is bound to increase 
and will c^'entually ])ave the way for social 
amelioration. The widened outh»k on life 
due to the acquirement of knowledge, cou])led 
with the classic Indian ideal of womanhood, 
will no doubt enable the girls to make their 
homes sweeter and Inqipier than they could 
vilherwise do. 


VII. 

Since 1883 jn-imary e<lucation in India 
lias been recognised as the iiisl ruction of the 
masses through the vernacular dialects of the 
country in such subjects as will lit them lor 
their position in life. In such scl\ooX the 
problem of the medium of instruction T'^ 
arise now. B*ut for years since 183 = 
Macaulay pemned his famous minutd 
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teaching of vernaculars was relegated to a very 
low placv. Kven Lord Curzon admitted that 
“evcv since the cold breath of Macaulay’s 
rhetoric ]')assed over the field of the Indian 
laiigivages and Indian text-books, the elemen- 
tary education of the people in their own tongue 
has shrivelled and pined.” From 1835 to 
TS54 the vernacular teaching was almost com- 
pletely lost sight of in secondary schools, and 
was even occasional! v banished from ])rimary 
solnx^ls. It was neither the aim nor the desire 
of the great Despatch of 1854 to substitute the 
bhiglish language for the vernacular languages 
of India. The intention of the Despatch was 
that Fnglish and the \ernaculars together 
should be the media for the d illusion of 
Western knowledge. Though it desired to 
cultivate a bilingual system it asked that the 
vernacular schools should gradually be raised 
to the level of Knglish schools. When the 
three iini\’ersities at Calcutta, Bombay and 
Afadras were opened in rf?57 the intention of 
the authors of the Despatch was lost sight of 
and English lll?came the sole medium of 
'h^^trnctipn not only in the colleges but also i.n 
second,x*y schofds. ICven in the lijgher forms 
of ])fi/ary schools ICnglish h?gan to be taught. 
Tfie Universities Commission of ^(^02 dis- 
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couragcd the use of Kn.e:lisli as a incdinin, and 
even the study of the lani^ua^c, till a 4)()y eonld 
be expected to understand tlie siibject-i^aUer 
he was bein.e; tan.^ht in that lan<»ua.^e. “The 
line of division between the use r^f the rerna- 
cnlar and of Iviolish as a incdiuni of inslrnc- 
tion would, broadly speaking', Ix' drawn at a 
ininiinuin ai^c of thirteen.”.,. M(>reover the 
Covermnent of India Resolution nf on the 
l^ducational Policy .states that “there is nnieh 
evidence to the clTect that seholars who have 
been throui^h a coni])lete vernacular course are 
exceptionally efficient mentally.” Hence on 
the face of such pronouncenienls no question 
arises as to what shall be the medium of 
instruction in primary schools it we consider 
twelve yea.rs as the u]>])er limit of elemenlai^ 
school a,e[e. It niu.st be the \ernacnlar. 

Now the question is whether Ivn.ylish 
should be taught as a .second language in the 
primary schools, and if .so, at what .stage. 
When it is said, primary education is edneaHon 
in the vernacular, it niu.st be made clear that 
this statement d(X‘s not a]q'^y to such educa- 
tion as is im])arted in the primary ‘dages^f 
secondary ^schools. And in all the ;y*ovinces 
except Bombay ^iiost of the second aryVtfhools 

* Resi^utioii on the Indian JCdncatioiial Policy, 190 
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have primary classes attached to them, and 
lake in pnpils at the age of six and even at five, 
linglisli is taught in some of these j)rimary 
classes ; sometimes it is also used as a medium 
of instruction in History, Geography, etc.. In 
llurma, Kiiglish is taught from the lowest class 
in the secoridary school. Besides these, about 
two per cent, of the pujiiJs of both sexes 
studying in the recognised primary schools 
learn ICngiish. Two-thirds of tliese English 
learners in primaiy schools are to be found in 
the Madras Presidency. No Ivngiisli is 
taught in primary scluxds in the Bomliay 
Presidency. Hence the remaining one-third 
is distributed all over Northern India, and the 
number of students in the ])rimary schools 
l^l'en on learning English is increasing e\ery 
year. No Iviiglish need howe\ er be taught in 
primary schools to jiupils below eleven years 
of age. If we consider twelve years as tlie 
upper limit of primary school age, only in the 
two highest classes some English should be 
taught as an oj)tional subject. With the 
introduction of cctmpulsory jirimary education 
li.njjnibcp of students of primary scliools might 
be expjlfL'tcd to prosecute their /studies in 
second/'v schools. Such st^denfs should be 
riskVd and encouraged to take up English in 
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the two highest classes in the primary schools. 
To allow a primary school hoy to ^ake full 
advantage of education ])rovided fti a 
secondary school immediately on entering it on 
completion of loor 12 years of <ige, it is^esi?- 
ahle that those secondary schools which have 
primary classes attached to them nuist give up 
teaching English in sucli classes where the 
average age of pupils is below eleven years. 
As a matter of fact the teaching of ICnglish in 
the lower forms of .secondary schools is slowly 
being given up. Of late this has received a 
great stimulus since the publication of the 
Report of the Calcutta University Commission 
(1917-T9). The Commission recfunineiKlcl 
that English should be used in secondary 
schools only in the teaching of ICnglish and (5f 
Mathematics in the four highest classes.'^ 
Assuming that a pupil matriculates at the age 
of sixteen, he can .safely begin learning 
English at the age of eleven. p) Moreover, td 
the Matriculation or High School Examina- 
tion Ivnglish should be coni]m1sorv medium 
only for English and Mtiiliematics. The 
other subjects should be examined in 

*Re])nrt (*{ llu' CaVntta T’nivi'rsity Conimispioi^ ( .017-19) 
Vol. V.^p. 

(i) Cl^ss \'I of a Si1i«ks1. 
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vernaculars. Up to now the mcdiiiiii of 
examination, even at tlic Matriculation stage, 
for all subjects in all the Indian Universities, 
with the only exception of History in Calcutta 
UnivcLrsitv, has been Jvnglish. But most 
likely this arrangement will be altered in 
accordance ‘with the recommendations of the 
Commission of Tf this be done in ail 

the Indian Universities the teaching of 
Itnglish in secondary schools will begin at the 
age of eleven. Therefore, those ])ni)ils who 
will join secondary schools, after finishing 
their course in the primary, will be under no 
disadvantage in following the courses there. 

VTIT. 

“ In conclusion it should be stated that 
education is not merely a means to an end ; nor 
is it merelv an end in it.self. It should not 
be conceived as only a step towards material 
results ; nor should it be sought for itself 
alone. Tvducation is valiiless unless it is 
conceived as something which has relation 
to the world avound and which is able 
to. ^liberate and develop the latent powers 
of tlie'Vvml of man. The schoo^ is not a 
machi*m-shop, but a comniiinity, in which 
each individual member should be i\j.a'de to 
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feel liis rclationsliip to the others, and whieh 
^jhoulcl be donnnated by tlie ideals 4)!' know- 
ledge and ser\ iee. In such a way are* true 
citizens made. Tliat state is tlie hcaltliiest in 
whieh tlic citizens are t!ie most active in*btKly, 
mind and spirit. ‘‘The state is the citizen 
Avrit large, and the citizen is thtT slate writ 
.small”. Therefore the responsibility of the 
state in the matter of education is great. It 
should never be said — “there is no money 
available for edncational improvements”. All 
over the world, great advances are being 
made in educational facilities. “In America” 
said the United States Cmninissioner oi 
ICducation in 1920 “it is now generally held 
that ex])enditure for education must at least 
be doubled before the o]i])()rtunities for ediic’i- 
tion can in any measure meet the needs of the 
people and the demands of public opinion”. 
And when it is realised tliat not only 
elementary schools but even secondary schools 
in America are afniost universally free, and 
that University education i.s often virtually 
free, it will l^e understood that this means a 
tremendous ex])enditure. But it is worth it, 
* for "the capital of .1 country ultimatttT"T^ns 
citizens, and snoyey .s])ent ou the inipiVv^nnent 
of tiled plu’si cal and intellectual attaiiVncwts, 







